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INSURANCE COMPANY, 
45 William ‘Street, N. Y. 
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Assets in the U.S. over $3,000,000.00 
JAMES E. PULSFORD, ARTHUR PELL, 
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West Side Storage Warehouses, 
593, 634, 636 HUDSON STREET, 
779 Greenwich Street and 10 4 bingdon Square, WY 
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Storage and Safe-keeping for furniture, 
Pianos, Baggage, Trunks, Mirrors, 
Paintings, Ornaments, Carpets, 
Theatrical Properties, &c., 
received day or night. 





Expenses and advances maae if required. Separate 
rooias of uny size, always acce:sible durmg business 
hours. Oidest (established 1840), Lowest in Rater, most 
AccoMM DATING, extensive and responsible establish- 
ment in the busmess. TRUCKSand +XPRESS WAG- 
ON3 built expressly for the removai of Household 
Goods, Piavos, Bagg ge, &c., always ready day or night. 

R. TAGGART, Owner and Proprietor. 

Office, 593 HUDSON STREET, Abingdon Square,N. Y. 


NEW YORK BANKERS. 
FISK & HA'TOH, 
BANKERS, 

No. 5 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 
U. 8. Government Bonds of all issues 
and denominations bought and soid direct 
at current market rates, in large or small 
amounts to suit all classes of investors 
and institutions, and for immediate deliv- 
ery; and all business connected with in- 
vesysments in Government bonds, transfers 
of Registered certificates, Exchange of 
Coupon Bonds for Registered, Collection 
of interest &c., attended to on favorable 
erms 

All other marketable Stocks and Bonds 
bought and sold on Commission; Gold 
Coupons and American and _ Foreign 
Coin bought and sold ; approved deposit 
accounts received. 


___ FISK & TTATOH._ 
THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, England. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.B. 1855, 
HEAD OFFICE, | ‘Corner of Finch Lane), Turead- 





(38 Old Bond Suess : 
BRANCH y & 160 Tottenham Court Road; 
OFFICES. {61 & 63 ne Hill; : 


219 & 221 Kagware H 
GG Lowndes Taree, Knightsbridge. 


Sunscrisep Caritar__--£1,200,000 0 0 
(60,000 Shares of £20 each.) 


Paiw-ue CaPitaL_..---. £600,000 0 0 
Reservep Funp.-.---- £135,000 0 0 
Directors 


Jonny Jongs, Eeq., Chairman. 


Henary Vievas East, Esq. Sauvet Josnua, Eeq. 

Anparw Lawair, Esq. \Joaquin De Mancna Esq. 

Rossrt Liorp, Esq. WitiiaM Simpson, Esq. 

Wa. McArraua, Eaq., James E, Vawnen, Esq. 
Ald., M. P. G Youna, Esq. 

Wm. Macnavcuntan, Esq. ‘Heney Joun Atkinson, Esq 








Manager? 
ALreep Geonor Kunnepy. 


Secretary—C. J. “Worrs, 








The Old Curiosity Shop, 
115 Chambers Street, N.¥Y., 
Depot tor 
Shells, Mincrais, Fossils, Feras, Autiyes, 
OULD UKINA PORCKLAINS 
And Curiosities Nature and Art. 


11 BROAD STREET, 
(Opposite Stock Exchange), 


Offices suitable for Bankers, Brokers 
and Architects, to rent. 


Apply to F. 6G. & G 8. BROWN, 
Broadway, corner Wall Street, N. Y, 





A P d with approved Amerti- 


can and other Foreign Firms or Banks, 
at euch moderate rates of Commismon as shall be consid- 
ored consistent with sound matual advantage. 
Che interest upon such accounts is calculated at current 
rates on daily balances, and is made up on the 80th June 
and 3lst December in each year. 

Demand Cheoues and Exchange honored against ap- 
proved pi or mmu Remitt. Credits 
opened against first-class Securities negotiable in London. 
Mercantile and Marginal Credits are issued,as also Letters 
of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 


encashed when issued by Clients amd every de- 
weription of general Baaking Business 
transacted. 

The Officers and Clerks ot the Berk are pledged not to 








disclose the transactions of any of its customers. 
. 


NEW YORK BANKERS, 


1. & W. SELIGMAN & C0, 
BANKERS. 


21 BROAD STREET NEW YORK. 
ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT 
FOR TRAVELERS; 
Payable in any part ot Europe, Asia, 

Africa, Australia and America. - 
Draw Bills of Exchange and make tele- 


raphic transfers of money on Kuroyo and 
ce Je a 


————_— 


VALIFORNIA & NEVADA 

CALIFORNIA & NEVA 
A SPECIALTY. 

THE SUBS ‘RIBER will give his SPECIAL ATTEN- 
TION to the purchase and sale, on commission, of the 
above siocks for cash. Huis frequent visits to and Jami- 
liarity with the mines of the * Comstock” lode, and his 
extensive acquaintance in ming circies in Sau Prancis- 
co, afford him advantages of a superior ani vatuable 
character 
MATTHEW BIRD, 49 Nassau St., N.Y. 

Reesnemces - President and Directors Shoe and Leather 
Bank ; James B. Colgate & Co. 


Wall Street Speculation 


The reli ble house of ALEX. FROTHINGOAM & CO., 
No. 12 Wall Street, New York, publish a handsome eight 
page weekly payer, called the Weekly Financial Report, 
which they send free to any adiress. In addition toa 
large number of editorials on fina: cial and business 





topies, 1t co: tains very fall and accurate reports of the 
sales and s'anding of every bon#, stock and security dealt 
in at the Stock Exchange. Messrs. Frothingham & Co., are 
very extensive brokers, of large exoerience and tried in- 
tegrity. Im add'tion to their stock brokerage business, 
they sell what are termed “ Privileges,” or “ Puts and 
Calls,’ now one of the favorite methods of legitamate 
speculation. Their advic: is very valuable, and by fol- 
lowmg it, many have made fortunes.—New York Metro- 
polis. 





Office, Library and Parlor Furnitur8! 


A Large and Elegant A-sortment slways on hand, 
comprising (y inder Desks, Lounges, Revolving Chairs, 
Parlor and Bedro m Suits, Sec. etaries, Bookcases, Pia- 
nos, &c. 


THE ONLY DOWN-TOWN COMMISSION HOUSE 
FOR FURNITURE, 


TUNIS JOANSON, 58 Liberty Street, N, Y. 
(adjoining our 37 Nassau Sireet Salesroom), 


P. 8.—Out-door Sales of Household Furniture at Pri- 
vate Residences, a SPECIALLY. 


MEX, AND_IDIOVE 


A Dictionary of Terms used on the 


American Bourse. 
CONTAINING 
ACOMPLETE LIST OF DEFAULTED R. Rk. BONDS, 
WITH ASKETCH OF DIFFERENT METHODS 
OF* DEALING IN 810CKS, BUNDS AND GOLD, 


72 PAGES, Sent Faen 70 ANY ADDRESS, 

Orders executed for Stocks and Stock Privileges by mail 
and telegraph. Collections made, Money inyested and 
informtion given, by 
JOHN HICKLING & CO., Bankers and Brokers, 

72 ABOADWAY, NEW YORK, 














*| into Registered Stock. 


PROPOSALS 


ARE INVITED FOR 


$1,500,000 


CITY OF CINCINNATI 


MUNICIPAL GOLD BONDS, 


of $1,000 Each, bearing Six Per 
Cent. Interest payable semi-annually 
May Ist and November Ist, the principal 
maturing in 1900; both principal and in- 
terest being payable in U. 8S. Geld Coin 
at the AMERICAN EXCHANGE NA. 
TIONAL BANK IN NEW YORK (or, 
at the option of the holder, at the ageney 
of the city, in LONDON, at the rate of 
ons pound sterling to five dollars gold). 
These bonds are authorized by an ast of 
the Legislatuce of the State of Ohio, 
passed Vebruary 24th, 1876, and were 
confirmed by vote of the people of the 
City of Cincinnati of 21,483 out of a total 
vote of 30,756. and by a resolution of the 
City Council, as provided by law. The 
bonds are Purely Municipal in Char- 
acter; they are secured by the entire 
taxable property of the city, amounting in 
assessed value to $184,498,565, as_ well 
as the real estate owned by the city 
valued at $22,000,000, exclusive of the 
Southern Railroad, for the completion of 
which they are issued, 

MUNICIPALITIES in the State of 
Ohio are now authorized by law, to provide 
for the conversion of their Coupon Bonds 






































The undersigned will receive sealed 
proposals at the 
American Exchange National Bank 
until May 16th. at noon, for any part of 
the above Bonds. 

Bidders will state the exact amount of 
Bonds wanted, andno bid less than 108 
Per Cent. and accrued interest, will be 
considered; the undersigned reserving 
the right to make pro rata awards, in case 
the total amount bid for exceeds the 
amount offered, awards to be first made to 
the highest bidders. 

Awards will be made May 16th, and 
the Bonds will he ready for delivery and 
payment May 2Uth. 


KUHN, LOEB & (0.. 


Bankers, 51 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
New York, May Ist, 1876. 





























GURNEY & CO., 


Importers of material for making Honiton 
and Point Lace, Xe., 


711 Broadway, New York 
Sole Agents iv the U. 8. for Ilutton & 
Co., London. 


~ sAVENA, 
LOR OATEN GRITS. 


WA preparation of outs by u NEW PROCISS, Fre 
from all nrme® Taster, and superior to any oat- 
meal. either foreiga or domeste Very PALa- 
TABLE und bigbly nutritious The Best CeREAI 
food in use a8 ACKNOWLEDGED after PRACTICAI 
test by the first PHYSICIANS B+ TELS, RFSTURANGS 
and Pu.vAIR FAM Lits during the past 12 months 
Packe!in 2a a 5tb packages, For sale by all 
first-class grocers. 


@ LUNT BROTHERS, 
28 South Street, New York City. 











“HAN D_ BOO K” 


Sterling Exchange Tables 


By GEORGE WOTHERSPOON ; 
PUBLISHED AND FOR SA™ BY 


(0, H. CROSBY, 19 Williaa, St.. N.Y. 


PRICE 62.00. 














GEORGIA: FLORIDA::::: 


tion about Georgia or Florida, should subseribe for the 
Moanivo News, published at Savannah, Ga, PDarly, $10, 
Weekly, 422 pir sonum, Advertisers destring cui tuners 
in these States ghould use its columns. Lf w the bes 
paper in the Southeast, Specimen copies sent on reci ipt of 
Scenta. Address J. I. KSTILL, Savannah, Ga, 





__NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


A GRACEFUL4TRIBUTE. 

& Mas. Louise (HanpL: R Movuiton, author of 
** Bed-Time Stories,” but better known as the 
Bri/tiont Literary Correspondeat **L. C. M.,” 
pays this graceful tribute to St, Nicuoras - 

** Sr. Nicnon\s seems to ime, if not the best 
possible young folks’ magazine, at least the 
best one which the English-speaking world has 
yet seen. It is a delightful piece of extrava- 
gance to have two serials ranning at once, by 
two such authors as Louisa M, Alcott and J, T. 
Trowbridge. Misa Alcott’s ‘ Litrne Women’ 
was the moat popular book since * Uncie ‘Tom's 
Canny,’ and already one cin see that the ‘ Erour 

* must be nearly related to the ‘ Little 

Women’ in worth and wit —first cousins at least. 
As for Mr. Trowbridge’s ‘Youna Svuaveyor,’ J 
like him so much ia January, that I um deter- 
mined to make his farther acquaintance. 

*« Bat, after all, the ‘Esour Covetns’ and the 
4 Youna Surveyor’ are only welcome guests - it 
is Mrs. Dodge who keeps house in St. Nicuonas 
and makes a magazine as Madame Racamier 
made a salon, drawing from each visitor his 
best, and charming alike by her speech aud by 
her silence.” 

Make the Children Happy at Home 
By a year's subscription to Sr. Nicnoras, price 
only $3.00. Vol. 1 bound in red and gold, 
$4.00 ; with gilt sides and gilt edges, $5.00. 
Ove year's subscription and Vor. One, Bounn, 
with a year’s subscription to Scarsyer’s Montu- 
Ly, or any other $4.00 Magazine, $10.00. |l'ost- 
age prepaid. 

For Sale and Subscriptions received by all 
BooksELLess and PostMastErs, 


SCRIBNER & CO., 654 Broadway, N. Y. 


BALD HEADS: 


Can be covered with a  — exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so perfeet, and with work so ingeniously contrived 
as to appear each hair just i suing trom the skin, the 
hatr being exactly ot the same shade and texture as the 
growing hair; they are so perfect they cannot be de- 
tected. Made only at BATCHELOR’S celebrated Wig 
Factory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York. 


HAIR DYE, 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is splen- 
did. It never fails. The only true and perfect Dye, 
Harmless, reliable, instant . No disappointment, 
no ridiculous tints; remedies the ill etfects of bad dyes, 
leaves the hair soft and beautiful Black or Brown. Sold 
and properly applied at KATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, 
No, 16 Bond Street, N. Y Sold by alldruggists. 











W. A. Batehelor’s Curative Ointment 


immediately cures Ring-Worm, Tetter, Itching of the 
Head, and all Eruptions of the Skin, Face, or Body. 


W. A. Batchelor’s Alaska Seal ji 
for the Hair. The best Hair Ov in use 
W.A. Batchelor’s Deatifries ter beauti- 


fying and 


preserving the Teeth & Gums and deodorizing the Breath 


W. A. Batehelor’s New Cosmetique, | 


Black or Bhown, for tinting the Hair, Whiskers, or 
Moustachios without greasing them. Sold at the fac- 
tory, No, 16 Bond Street, New York, and by all druggists, 
Ask for them 
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Honry or Horenounp anp Tar, 
FOR THE CURE OF 


Covans, (orp:, Inrivenza, Hoansencss, Dirri 
CULT BRFATHING, AND ALL ARFECTIONS;OF 
tae Toroat, Broncntat Tunes anp 
LuNGs, LEADING TO CoNSUMPTION. 


This infallible remedy is composed 
Honey of the plant Hor 1, in ch 
anion wilh Tar Bam, extracted from the L:Fre 
Paincirpce of the forest tree Anizs Batsamea, 
or Balm of Gilead. , 

The Honey of Horehound sootues AND scar. 
Teas all irritations snd inflammations, aad the 
Tar-Balm CLEANSES AND HEALS the throat and 
air-passages leading t+ tho lungs, Five addi- 
tional ingredients keep the organs cool, moist 
and in healthful action, Let no prejudice keep 
you from trying this great medicine of a famous 
doctor, who bas saved thuusands of lives by it 
in his large private practice, 

N. B.—The Tar Balm bas no Bap TAs?E or 
smell. 

prices, 50 cents AND $1 PER RoTTLE. 
Great saving to buy large size. 
Sold by all Druggists, 


* Pike’s Toothache Drops” cure in 
1 minute. 


of the 
ical 








, . 

$5 to $20 per day. Agents wanted, All classe 

of working people of both sexes, young 
and old, make more money at work for us, in their own 
localities, during their spare moments, or all the time 
than at any thing else. e offer employment that wil! 
pay handsomely for every hour’s wok, Fuil particu- 
ars, terme, &c., sent free. Send us your aaaress at once 
Don't delay. Now is the time, Don’t look tv work or 
business elsewhere, until you bave learned what we offer. 
G, Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine, 





BEWARE oF WORTHLESS IMITATIONS 
AND COUNTERFEITS! = 


ROWN’S 2 


Essence or 


AMAICA [INGER 


& PREPARED ONLY 


‘ —-—-By—— 


Freperickx Brown, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 
w 


ee 





THIS RELIABLE PREPARATION, one of 
the oldest of American Pharmaceutical Pro- 
ducts, still maintains its enviable reputation, 
and finds a steadily increasing sale without 
advertising, and in spite of piracy. - 

@ Its high reputation has tempted the cupidity 
of parties, whose only excuse for their unfair 
simulgtions, exists in the great popularity of 
the original, and accidental similarity of their 
names, 

_ BROWN’S ESSENCE OF JAMAICA GINGER 
is protected by the private Proprietary Stam 
of the manufacturer, which is incorporated with 
the steel plate label. 


The attention of Druggists - the Trade generally, is called 
to the Price List of ” ~ 


m ENCLISH & FRENCH 
MEDICINES & PHARMACEUTICAL 
PREPARATIONS, 


Which will be mailed on application, 


- 


Frepericx Brown, 
(Established 1822) 


IMPORTING, MANUFACTURING 
& DISPENSING CHEMIST, 


W. E. Cos ier Fifth and Chestnut Streets, 
2 PHILADELPHIA, PA. « 





___ EDUCATION, 
Academy of the Sacred Heart, 


MANHATTANVILLE, N. ¥ City. 


This Academy occupies a beautiful site 
near the Central Park. The plan of in- 
struction unites every advantage, which 
‘can contribute to an education at once 
solid and refined, and embraces a thorough 
knowledge of the French language. 

Board and tuition, per annum, $300. 

Scholastic dutics are resumed the first 
Wednesday of September. 


Bisho~ Hellmuth Colle~es' 
LONDON, Ont., Canada, 


Afford the HIGHEST INTELLECTUAL and CH RIS. 
rlAN EDUCATION, to the sons ard daughters of gentle- 
men, at VERY MODERATE CHARGKS, ‘The Colleges are one 
mile apart, and are both supplied with an able etaff ot 
European and experienced revident teachers. Distance 
rom the Falls of Niagara, four hows by rail. 
President and Founder~The Right Rev. I. HELL- 
MUTH, D.D., D.C.L., Lord Bishop ot Huron, 


Hellmuth College (Boys).-Heap Masrer: Rev. A. 
SWKATMAN, MA, Late Scholar Christ College, Camb. 


den. Opt. ; 
Hellmuth Ladies’ College —Puincieat : Rev. H, F, 

DARNELL, Queens College, Cambridge. am 
For partisulars apply te the Principals 

respectively. The next term CommENcES 


Serremner Isr. 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
40 Washington Square, N.Y.City. 


(Location delightful and easy of access.) 


DR. GEO. W. CLARKE, Principal, 
prepares pupils of all ages for businoss or 
college. - 

Thirty-third year begins September 
13th, 1875. 

Circulars at Bookstores and at the [n- 
titute. 


SPEAK IN SEASON! 














FERRY HALL, Lake Forest, Ill, 


Unsurpassed in its facilities for study of 
Music, Art and General Literature; in a 
locality “beautiful for situation on the 
sides of the North,” it offers great attrac- 
tions to Young Ladies seeking an educa- 


tion. EDWARD P. WESTON, 
SELECT BOARDING SCHOOL 


40PEWELL Young Ladies’ Seminary, 
Hopewell, Mercer Co., N. J. 
Fall Term commences September 9th, 
1875. Lecation unsurpassed for health 
and beauty. oy trains to New York 
and Philadelphia, by Mercer and Somer- 
et Railroad. ‘Terms for Board and ‘Tui- 
tion in Literary and Scientifie Department, 
Music, French and Drawing, *250 per 
yéar. Address 
MISS E. H. BOGGS, Principal. 











PORT CHESTER INSTITUTE, 
PORT CHESTER,N Y. 

For Twenty Boys. For circulars address 

O. WINTHROP STARR, A.M, Principal. 


SETON HALL COLLEGE, 


SOUTH ORANGE, N. J. 


First Session begins September Ist, 
1875. <A full Classical and Commercial 
Course, with special attention to English. 

For Terms, &c., apply to 

Rr. Rev. M. A. CORRIGAN, D.D., 

President. 


SEWARD INSTITUTE, 
For Boys and Young Mon, 
FLORIDA, Orange Co., N. Y. 


$160 pays for board, tuition fuel, 

light, &e., &e., for Twenty Weeks, ix this 

well-known institution. Advantages su- 

perior. .Vamberlimited, Send for cata- 
logue,to §='T. G. SCHRLIVER, A. M. 
Opens on September 1ith, 1875 


_— =. 


Archdiocese of New York. 


‘ 10) y 
ST. JOHN'S COLLEGE, 
FOKRDHAM, NEW YORK 
The College offers every facility for « 
Classical and Commercial Education, 
Studies will be resumed on WeEpDNEs 
Day, SeptEmBxt 8th, 1875. 
Terns: Board and Tuition, per year" 
309, 


For further particulars appy to: 
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PW QOUKELN, 8. J., Prosidont, 


fhe next Year begins September 15, 1875. | - 





EDUCATION. 





CHARLIER INSTITUTE, 
Central Park and Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 
TWENTY-FIRST YEAR. 


Lessons resumed on TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 1th, 
from 9 to 1, and on September 20th from 9 to 3. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND 
YOUNG MEN of Seven to Twenty. College, Business, 
West Point, Annapolis, Scientific Schools; French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, taught and spoken. Twenty eachers. 
New building unsurparsed for location, ventilation, in- 
terior arrangements. Large gymnasium, fire-proof stairs, 
&c. Prospectus seut on application. 

PROF. CHARLIER, Director, 


SUNNY HALL, 


MILTON-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


Receives a Few LITTLE GIRLS, who 
from absence of parents, or other causes, 
REQUIRE THE CARE AND COMFORT OF A 
HOME. Tuition of a high order pro- 
vided. Best of reference given in New 
York City and elsewhere. Address, 
Box 80, Milton-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


RYE SEMINARY,RYE N.Y. 


No2xt session will commence September 13th, 1875, For 
particulars apply to the [rincipal, Mra. 8. J. LIFE. 


Young Ladies’ 
Boarding and Day: School 
STAMFORD, CT., 

Mrs. C. E. RICHARDSON, Principal. 


This old-established School re-opens cn 
September 22nd, 1875. 

The best advantages offered for thorough 
instruction in EnGuisu, Frencu and Ger- 
wan. Superior as a Home School. 

Ee Circulars sent on application. 


_AMOSKEAG 


Manufacturing Company, 

Manuf i Steam Fire Eng 

anufacturers of Steam Engines, 
Locomotives 

and Stationary Steam Engines, 

Boilers, Cotton and Woolen Machinery, Tools 


TURBINE WHSHi3s, 
Mili Work and Castings of every Description. 
WM. AMORY, Tre , City Exchange, Boston, Mass 
4 STRAW. Agent, Manchester. 8 Th 


























SULPHUR SOAP, 


THorovGHty Cures Diskases OF THE SKIN, 
BEAUTIFIES THE COMPLEXION, PREVENTS 
AND REMEDIES RHEUMATISM AND Govt, 
Heats Sores AND ABRASIONS OF THE 
CUTICLE AND COUNTERACTS ConTAGION. 


_ This Standard External Remedy for Erup- 
tions, Sores and Injuries of the Skin, not 
only REMOVES FROM THE COMPLEXION ALL 
BLEMISHES arising from local impurities of 
che blood and obstruction of the pores, but 
also those produced by the sun and wind, 
such as tan and freckles. It renders the cu- 
TICLE MARVELLOUSLY CLEAR, SMOOTH and 
PLIANT, and being & WHOLESOME REAUTI- 
FIER is far preferable to any cosmetic. @ 


AurHe REMEDIAL ADVANTAGES OF SuL- 
PHuR Barns are insured BY THE USE oF 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap, which in ad- 
dition to its purifying effects, remedies and 
PREVENTS RHEUMATISM and Gour. 

It also DISINFECTS CLOTHING and LINEN and 
PREVENTS DISEASES COMMUNICATED BY CON- 
TACT with the person. 


Ir pissoLves DaNpRuFF, prevents bald- 
ness, and retards grayness of the hair. 
Physicians speak of it in high terms. 
Prices, 25 and 50 Cents per Cake, Per Box, (3 Cakes,) 
60 and $1.20. 


N.B. The 50 cent cakes 
© 25 
eee Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye,’’ Black or Brown, 


are triple thesize of those at 
cents, 





@ 
C.N. CRITTENTON, Prop’r, 7 Sixth Av. N.Y, 
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THE ALBION. 
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’ Over the Sea. 


BY MRS, MULOCK-CRAIK 








O boat of my lover, go softly, go safely; 

O boat of my lover, that bears him from me ! 
From the homes of the clachan, from the burn singing : weetly, 

From the loch and the mcuntain, (hat he'll never more see. 
O boat of my lover, go roftly, go safels ; 

‘thon bearest mv soul with thee over the tide, 
I said not a word but my heart it waa breaking, 

For life is so short, and the ocean so wide. 
O boat of my lover, go softly, go safely; 

‘though the dear voice is silent. the kind hand is gone; 
Bat oh love me, my lover and I'll live till P find thee; 

‘Till our parting is over, and our dark days are done. 

—_—_— 


[From Blackwood’s Majazine.\ 


THE DILEMMA. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—( Continued.) 


Just then a piece of the upper part of the wall eame 
down, a portion thre. feet in width, at the east side of 
the portico. Behind it stood one of the seventeen faith- 
ful sepoys, a stalwart young fellow, who brandished his 
musket by the barrel, ready to strike the first man who 
shonld enter through the gap. There was_irresolution 
among the assailants closest to him, but a man from be- 
hind called out to them to step aside, and firing his 
musket the sepoy fell. The next moment the rebel 
laader jumped through the gap, making a furious cut a: 
Braddon, who stood nearest. But the latter partied, 
and instantly running him through tke body, the tall fel- 
low threw up his arms and Braddon with difficulty ex 
tricated his sword as the man fell face foremost on the 
body‘of the prostrate sepoy. - 

‘Hand me a musket, quick!” cried Braddon, step- 
ping into the gap. “ And me!’ eried Yorke, taking his 





-|rush had, however, been made at the trench leading to 


The attack had becn simultaneous on all sides; but the 
assailants, for the most part, had done no more than 
advance out of cover to within a few yards of the build 
ing, and open fire against the loopholes, exposing them- 
selves freely without doing any damage in return. A 


the bath-house, and a beld attempt made to enter both 
buildings from it. The south door leading from the 
billiard-rcom had fortunately been fastened, and a dead 
sepoy lay in the south veranda, shot while trying to 
force it open, and Falkland had to step over the bodies 
of three more lying in the trench. The bath house 
presented a solid wall, loopholed, to the enemy, against 
whieh no impression could be made; but the arch lead 
ing from the trench, which formed tho entrance to the 
building, had not been filled up, but was guarded by a 
sandbag traverse about two feet in rear of the opening. 
Here some of the bolder assailants had tried to force 
their way, and the leader had been shot on the steps 
after cuttiug down young Raugh, who stood defending 
the entranee. ‘The sou'h archway was also an open one, 
and here, a semicircular parapet had been constructed to 
enclose the well; and in guarding a loophole at this 
point, M’{ntyre had been hit while in the act: of firing 
himself, by a bullet which shattered his left arm above 
and below the elbow. 

“ Poor little Johnny,’ said Spragze, who was support- 
ing him, and trying to stanch the blood which streamed 
down from the sabre-eut in his shoulder, “ they might 
havo hit one of their own siz», But by Jove, sir!” he 
continued, adressing Falkland, who had stopped at sight 
of the wounded lad, “ it was Johnny who save | us, ‘There 
was such a row by the well, we were all looking that 
way; and if he had not kept the doorway for a bit, they 
would huve taken us in rear, [ do believe, but I don’t 
think there is much harm done—is there, Johnoy, my 
man?’ Nor did the wound appear so bad as that of 
M'Intyre, who, however, stood coolly, without wincing, 
while some of the party were making a sling out ofa 
towel to support the shattered arm. 

Maxwell was summoned to the scene, and recommend- 
ed that the wounded officers-h juld be brought over to the 
main building at once. Thither M’Intyre walked with- 
out assistance, and Raugh, who felt faint, supported by 





place beside him. There was just room for the two 
where the rampart kad given way, leaving them exposed 
down to their knees. On the other side was a crowd of 
the enemy, almost close enough to touch, but too 
crowded to fire or fight. Behind Braddon and Yorke 
were now some half-dozen men whom Falkland, survey- 
ing the situation from the steps, had sent forward on 
the spur of the moment to Icad and pass their muskets. 
The rest of the defenders of the portico were distributed 
around the wall, some therefore haying their backs to 
the critical point; while the remainder of the reserve, 
standing on the steps by Falkland’s side, were firing 
yver the heads of the defenders into the crowd beyond 
as fast as they could load. 

A rush, and surely the frail defence must have given 
way; but the crowd without swayed to and fro irresolute, 
while the two officers, levelling the muskets handed to 
them, shot the two men nearest, who fell dead under, 
the wall. There was ashort pause, and they fired again, | 
and again two men fell. Still the crowd held on, press- 
ing, struggling, and the men bebind shouting orders to 
each other and to those in front, whi¢h no one obeyed. 
Again there was a pause in the duel, while Yorké, fac- 
ing the enemy, waited for another musket, and he felt for 
the moment astifany one of them might seize him by the 
collar and drag, him out, acd one fellow, immitating his 
tactics, ratse a loaded piece and level'ed it in his face. 
He can’t miss me ut that distance, thought the young 
man; and a grim sense of the absurdity of the situation 
came over him, as he stood waiting to receive the shot, 
and the flash of fire seemed almost to scorch his face; 
but the bullet whizzed past harmlessly; and the next 
moment Yorke, feeling a musket put ivto his hand, re- 
turned the fire with better effect, and his opponent fell 
at his f-et. 

All ibis takes longer to tell than it did to happen. 
Three times the two officers fired, and six bodies lay be 
fore them just outside the gap; others fell from the 
shots of the defenders on the steps. A backward move- 
ment took place among the crowd; some began to move 
towards the rear, the men in rear of the column began 
to stream off in increasing numbers, and svon the whole 
evlunin was running down the road in flight for shelter. 
an ¢xample followed at once by the skirmishers round 
the building. A few men still showed front, here and 
there, remaining as solitary units where just before the 
ground had been crowded with white figures, retiring 
slowly and about to deliver their fire. But they gradu- 
ally disappeared, and in a few mivutes the park was 





Yorke; but the rebels had so tar recovered themselves 
as to open fire sharply from Sparrow’s house as_ the 
party passed along the trench, with no further effect, 
however, than to send a bullet through the top of 
Yorke’s helmet. it had been arranged beforehand be- 
tween Maxwell and Falkland that the south-east room 
should be used, if necessary, for a hospital; and the two 
wounded officers were at onee put to bed there, and their 
wounds dressed by the surgeons. M’lutyre injuries 
were very severe, although Maxwell hoped to save the 
arm; Raugh’s wound was a clean though deep sabre-cut, 
which Maxwell pronounced would soon heal up. 


CHAPTER XXVIL 

Meanwhile there was plenty of excitement in the 
other parts of the building, as the event of the morning 
was discussed, especially in the din'ng-room, where the 
reserve were now as:embled, drinking their tea. ‘' Let 
noone say that Pandy cannot fight,” said Braddon, who, 
having been hit slightly by the graze of a bullet, was 
returning to bis post after having had the wound dressed ; 
“it is lucky that all had not toe pluck some of them 
showed.” 

“ He is a strange mixture of courage and cowardice,” 
said Falkland, who was making bis report to the briga- 
dier; “ nothing could have been better than the style of 
that fellow you dissposed of, Braddon, but he was not 
supported.” 

“ That was one of our corporals,” said Major Dumble; 
“T have just been having a look at the bodies It was 
the reserve that did the business; it’s always the reserve 
you know, that has the hardest work; you people behind 
the wall were allright, you know; we on the steps were 
quite exposed—weren’t we colonel ? Thrice I fired, and 
each time laid my man low; I can show you which they 
were, brigadier, if you could manage to come out and have 
look.”” And Dumble, who had been very subdued, had 
now put on quite a mild swagger, and seemed good on 
terms with himself again, as be drank his tea, holding his 
musket over his lett shoulder the while, and looking 
round to the company for approbation. Thank ye Dum- 
ble, but I was out there all the time,” said the brigadier, 
“and saw it all;” and indeed the old gen loman had 
hobbled to the top of the portico steps at the first noise, 
and had witnessed the attack from that point, and now, 
returned to his couch, was listening to Falkland’s report 
of what was going to be done to restore the defences, 





the ladies down, and hastened with Yorke round the} fast asleap. But the ladies had now for the first time 
building to sce how the rest of the garrison had fared.jan occupation in nursing the wounded, especially in 


jelly as possible; don’t you wish you were me?” ‘The 






































































fanning them with the hand punkah, if only to keep off 
the flies with which the building swarmed; and had 
formed themselves into watches for carrying on the 
duty continuously. 

“Hollo, Arty! is that you?” said little Raugh, his 
body covered with a sheet, his shoulder and right arm 
bandaged up, turning his cyes, without moving his head, 
towards his brother subaltern as the latter entered the 
sick-room about mid-day, where Mrs. Falkland sat by 
his bed plying the fan, while Mrs. Hodder was per- 
forming a similar office for poor M’lntyre,—“I am as 


boy meant it asa joke, acd without any allusion to the 
young man’s feelings; but Yorke could not help blush- 
ing, and Olivia looked confused, ‘ Ofcourse,” continued 
the patient, “ I don’t mean to say I am not sorry the 
otner fellow should have to take my turn of duty; but is 
very jolly lying here to be petted, and having a regular 
bed and sheets, and all that sort of thing. Oh, Mrs. 
Falkland, I do think you are an angel!” and the lad put 
out his hand to convey hers to his lips. “Now, Mr. 
Raugh,” said bis nurse, laughing, “ pray be steady, and 
don’t move your head. The doctor has ordered him to 
keep perfectly still,” she said to Yorke, by way ef expla- 
nation, “so that the wound may hel by first intention,” 
As for Mrs, Polwheedle, without taking any regular 
watch— for, as she observed, there were enough with- 
out her, and some one must suporintend matters gene- 
rally— she was in and out of the sick room at all times; 
end when she joined the party in the dining room for 
the midday meal, clad in an old wrapper, her appearance 
would have qualified her for immediate appointment as 
monthly nurse at any institution; and she gave her in 
structions very fully to the other ladies as to what they 
were todo. “ Kitty, my dear,” she said to Miss Peart, 
us that young lidy took her place at the table, “ suppose 
you take a little of that curry to young Raugh—he 
might fancy it: and take him my half bot'le of beer too— 
L am sure it can’t do him any harm. As for M’Intyre, 
poor fellow, the lower he lives just now the bettrer. 
Now, Polwheedle, don’t fidget so, my good man, but 
jast lie down quietly, and try if you can’t manage a bit 
of something.” 
Grumbull, too, had risen to the occasion. His share 
in the surgery business had consisted principally in 
looking ou while his senior, Maxwell, examined and 
dressed the wounds; but in virtue of his office he now 
walked about with his shirt sleeves rolled up above bis 
elbows, and was very solemn and mysterious. 
The garrison had now time to recollect that it was 
Sunday, asd at Mr. Hodder’s suggestion, all who could 
be spared from their posts asseubled m the drawing- 
room during the fornvon for devine service. ‘Tho cere- 
money was a brief one. The little party stood in a 
semicircle, Mr Hodder, arrayed in black alpaca, alone 
of the men laying aside his weapon for the time, while 
be read the fifty-ninth Psalm, and then, after offering an 
extempore prayer, gave them a short address by way of 
sermon. “ These were times,” said the preacher, “ when 
Christians must feel drawn together in a special degree. 
Let brotherly love abound, They must discern the 
work of the Lord in this ordering of chastisemeut tor 
their faults, vile and unworthy creatures that they were, 
by the hand of their enemies, who were uow secking 
like raging lions to devour them; but the saving hand or 
Providence, which had been stretched out to go guard 
them go far, might be trusted to shield in all the dangers 
still tocome. ‘Though they walked through the valley 
of the shadow of death, they need fear no evil. Above 
all, let brotherly love abound, not only among them- 
selves, but extending to the poor misguided heathen who 
were now drawn up together against them. If they 
were to return anger. for anger and cruel scorn for 
cruel deeds, wherein would the Christian be better 
than ‘he contemned Hindu or Musselman? Let them 
act and think as Christians, although maintaining their 
causes to the last with the sword of Gideon and 
David.” Mr. Hodder spoke through his nose, but with 
both fluency and earnestness; and never was a congre- 
gation more devout than the little party of beleaguered 
worshippers. ‘‘ Now let us conclude with a hymn,” 
said Mr. Hodder; “ if any lady will oblige us by playing 
the symphony, I guess I can lead off the melody right 
away. Mrs. Falkland, ma’am, perhaps you will preside 
at the piano.” A strange and unexpected souad truely 
arising from the motley baad in the stifling noonday 
heat—a song of fervor if not melodious, startling the 
other defenders at their different posts, and some faint 
echoes of which may have reached to the besiegers, to 
remind them that it was the Feringhee’s sacred day. 

Mr. Hodder was popular in the garrison for his un- 





and nodding his head from time to time to express ap- 
proval. 





again deserted, save by the bodies of the slain which 
lay strewn about the ground. Then the victors in the 
portico raised a shout of triumph, echoed from other 
parts of the buildings; and then, [panting for breath, 
looked at each other in silence, feeling for the moment 
all the exhaustion which follows great vital efforts. 


But by degrees the excitement of the morning passed 
away, and as soon asthe broken parapet had been re- 
stored, and the dead bodies of the enemy thrust outside 
it, those who were at liberty lay down to rest, while the 
others stood listlessly at their posts, undisturbed by 
avy sound, for the enemy’s fire had now stopped alto 





Falkland assured that the attack would not be imme- 
diately renewed, sent Ameer Khan to the root to fetch 


gether. Falkland, too, having seen all done that was 








selfish ways and good spirits, but his thevlogy did not 
jump with the general feeling. 


(Lo be continued). 
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“The Boys.” am 

|i? Are we “the boys” that used to make 

ia The tables ring with noisy follies ? 

1! Whose deep-lung’d laughter oft would shake 
The ceiling with its thunder volleys? 


Are we the youths with lips unshorn, 
At beauty’s feet unwrinkled suitors? 
Whose memories reach tradition’s morn— 
The days of prehistoric tutors? 


“The boys” we knew—but who are these 
Whose heads might serve for Plutarch’s 
sages—- 
Of Fox's martyrs, if you please, 
Or hermits of the dismal ages. 


“The boys” we knew—can these be those? 
Their cheeks with morning's blush were 
painted, 
Where are the Harrys, Jime and Joes 
With whom we once were well acquainted? 


If we are they, we're not the same; 
If they are we, why then they're masking; 
Do tell us, Neighbor What’s-your name, 
Who are you?—What's the use of asking? 


You once were George, or Bill, or Ben, 
There's you, yourself —there’s you, that 
other; 
I know you know—I knew you then— " 
You used to be your younger brother! 
‘. Oliver Wendell Holmes, 





An Adventure with Sepoys. 


It was the 22d of February, and the 
United States sloop-of-war Advance, at 
anchor in the magnificent harbor of Rio, 
was dressed in countless yards of bright 
bunting, which fluttered from her gilded 
trucks to the water’s edge. 

The officers were entertaining their 
friends from shore in the ward-room, 
whence issued shouts of laughter min- 
gled with the clink of glasses and the 
popping of corks. 

Inthe cabin the commander, a gray 

haired, middle-aged man, ‘surrounded by 
afew gentlemen friends of his own age, 
were more quietly amusing them- 
selves, 
* He was a fine-looking officer, with 
strongly marked features, and no gentle- 
man in the service was more deservedly 
popular among all grades than Tom 
Haywood, as his friends call him. 





# “Let me see, Haywood,” remarked one_ 


ofthe guests, “if my memory serves me 
right, you were married in India, were 
you not?” 

“Yes, Crockett; andit was owing to the 
Sepoy rebellion, too,” 

) “To the rebellion. How is that?” 

“Well, it is something ofa yarn, which, 
if you all have the patience to listen to, 
I will relate.” 

“Tom, you could not suit us better, 
and allow me, all of us,in golden Mono- 
pole, to drink long life and health to the 
lady of your choice.” 

Thanks, gentlemen. I would she was 
here this minute with ourtwo little ones 
—that is, they will always seem little to 
tome. But we who wear the livery of 
ourcountry are obliged to make many 
sacrifices of which you land-lubbers are 
profoundly ignorant. See that you have 
afull allowance of Monopole on the ice, 
Steward, for, gentlemen, even the recol- 
lections of that adventure makes me 
dry. And now for it: 

“Eighteen years agoI was onthe East 
Indian station, and through the kindness 
of the commodore I was appointed to 
the command of Banshee, a large 
schooner-yacht that had once been a pi- 
rate in the China seas, and had fallen in- 
to the clutches of one of our cruisers by, 
some fortunate circumstance. 

“The Banshee was manned by picked 
men, every one of whom took a pride in 
our beautiful craft, which acted as ten- 
der and dispatch boat to the flag-ship. 

“The great revolt in India was yet un- 
developed, but the indications were un- 
mistakable; so much so, that I was or- 
dered to drop up the Ganges, just below 
Rampore, where a number of Americans 
were located, and to bring them to Cal- 
eutta before the tempest which was 
brewing should burst upon their devoted 
heads. 

“My crew had been redaced by drafts 
made upon me by the flag-ship, where 
the cholera had waged sad havoe, so I 
started onthe expedition short-handed, 








THE ALBION. 











“It was a strange and novel sight, an 
ever-changing panorama, sailing up the 
mighty Ganges, the- sacred river 
which the poor Hindoos believe to tlow 
from the root of the bujputra tree, and 
which, for over twelvé hundred miles, 
rolls down through vast plains teeming 
with verdure, through forests, where the 
savage tiger and leopard prowl, the 
abode of gaunt fever, the deadly cobra 
and the sacred alligator. 


“We passed ruins of fortifications built 
beyond the memory of man, graceful 
temples graded with marble slabs to the 
banks of the river, where, at sunrise, the 
pretty Hindoo girls »athe like so many 
naiads or*syrens; then some stupendous 
column would rise from amid amass of 
luxurious foliage, raised in memory to 
some potentate long since passed away. 
Mosques, pagodas and variegated temple 
met my eyes continually until I an- 
chored, close in shore, ata point I sup- 
posed tobe occupied by the imperiled 
Americans. 

“A few houses were discernible, half 

concealed by groves of palm and tama- 
rind trees, but no sign of a suman be- 
ing could I discover through the 
glass. 
“The thunder of the sunset gun failed 
to rouse any one out, so on the morrow { 
resolved to go onshore and explore for 
myself; but 1 was saved the trouble. 

“That night ten of my best men were 
taken down with chills and fever, which 
the assistant surgeon tcld me might re- 
sult in something worse unless great 
care was exercised. 

“I had just men enough left now to 


man the pivot gun, and work ship afte ar 
fashion,so you may imagine how anx- 
iousI was to drop down the river again 
to a healthy location. 

“I was eating breakfast, when the rat- 
tle of an irregular volley of musketry 
caused me to start to my feet, at the 
same time my executive officer, a passed 
midshipman, reported to me that a dozen 
or 80 of Sepoy cavalry were in hot pur- 
suit of a white man, who was riding di- 
rect for the vessel. 

“The country was perfectly level, the 
view unobstructed, so when long tom was 
reported ready I hada fair chance to 
throw a grist of grape at the copper 
colored devils, who reined in their 
herses with a jerk, uttered a few yells, 
shook their fists at the Banshee, ina fit 
of rage, and turning, galloped off at a 
furious pace. : 

“A boat was sent in for the fugitive, 
who had dismounted from his panting 
bay, and as he ascended the side, there 
was no. mistaking the tall, erect, fine, 
muscular figure and martial bearing of 
the stranger. 

“He was an officer in the British army, 
acaptain in the Third Irregular Native 
Cavalry, and had been stationed at a 
post about seven miles back in the 
country. 

“*My name is Marshman, Fred Marsh- 
man, he said, as he grasped my hand, 
‘and it’s devilish glad I am to see you. 
Iheard your gun last night, wondered 
what it could mean, and started to ride 
over this morning, when my command 
revolted, murdering every officer but 
myself, I should have fallen also but 
for the timely aid you rendered. Delhi 
has fallen into the hands of the eonspira- 
tors. The Sepoys are everywhere re- 
volting, and the air is full of the most 
horrible rumors of violence and blood- 
shed,’ 

“Thank God you are here, and never 
before did I so love your Stars and 
Stripes. Inthe name of humanity you 
must assist me. There is a family resid- 
ing about ten miles from here exposed 
tothe fanatical and savage fury of these 
demons. ‘There is noone to protect them, 
for even the father is absent at Calctuta 
on business. The mother and two daugh- 
ters are alone. I am engagedto the 
eldest, so you can in @ measure under- 
stand my feelings. There is not a mo- 
ment to lose,or if you cannot aid me 
Imust_ go alone, and that at once.’ 


- “sn a very few words [ explained to 
the poor fellow how I was situated, and 
although I could not consistently en- 
danger Uncle Sam's property, and the 
poor disabled fellows in the sick bay, I 
volunteered my individual aid, which was 
gratefully accepted. 

“In tive minutes Iwas ready with my 
uniform coat, buttoned closely up, and 
my epaulette gleaming in the hot sun, 
for you must know gentlemen that I felt 
as though I was about to engage in a 
desperate undertaking, and if I lost the 
number of my mess, I was determined it 
should be with my full insignia of 
rank, 

“Marshman was clad in a semi-white 
military undress, and I furnished him 
with a cutlass and brace of revolvers— 
the same as I carried. 

“To my executive I whispered a few 
hasty instructions, with orders to return 
to Caleutta if I did not return inside of 
forty-eight hours, 

“The Americans whom 1 had come to as- 
sist, had taken warning in time and fled 
to the city, so Captain Marshman in- 
formed me. ’ 

“Five minutes later, and I was stand- 
ing on the muddy banks of the Ganges, 
while my companion leaping into his 
saddle soon captured one of the fleet- 
wing horses browsing near, the former 
occupant of the saddle having been sent 
to Davy Jones locker by our salute of 
grape. 

“He was a noble specimen of a man 
and officer, that Sam Marshman and I 
could not help pitying him as he lashed 
his thoroughbred into a gallop, his eyes 
set and stern, and face pale and rigid. 

“Side by side we galloped. Not a 
word having been exchanged from the 
time we left the river bank until he 
checked his _ horse, saying: 

“There is the house, lieutenant, yon- 
der, amid that palm grove, unharmed as 
yet, thank God. Forward, for we have 
no time to spare, orl much mistake the 
demons. 

“A high chenamed wall surrounded 
the bungalow, which was pierced by 
several gates. We entered the magnifi- 
cent gardens attached tothe residence, 
dashed up toa rear door, where we left 
the horses, and following closely after 
-Marshman,I soon found myself in the 
presence of two young ladies, one of 
whom rushed into Mr. Fred's arms, 

“I felt rather awkward, I must confess, 
but I managed to lift my cap to the sis- 
ter,who turned her sweet, girlish face 
up to mine and in a tremulous voice 
asked me if I thought there was any 
danger. 

Before I could reply I heard the. sharp 
blare of a cavalry trumpet. Peeping 
through the oblinds,I saw a number of 
well-mounted Sepoys galloping leisurely 
down the road leading to the front of the 
bungalow. 


“Now for it! whispered the army 
officer, in a voice hoarse with excitement. 
“Mrs. Deane, fortunately, has accom- 
panied her husband. We have only 
Julia and Esther to care for. Do you 
take Julia, while I will live or die by my 
bethrothed!’ and darting through the 
hallway we were once more in the saddle 
with the girls clinging bravely to us. 

“Searcely had we got clear from the 


garden, when my companion, who was 
slightly in advance, drew up in the 
shade of a huge tree, at the same time 
looking anxiously down the road or path- 
way leading to the Banshee. His prac- 
ticed eye had caught the glitter of steel 
and military accoutrements. 

“Our retreat was cut off, andin a few 
moments more the dark figures of the 
horses and their riders were plainly dis- 
cernible. 

“They are coming toward us!’ ex- 
claimed Marshman, ‘and with that de- 
tachment in our rear, it will be death if 
we linger here. We will strike the river 
higher up, lieutenant, where the jun- 
gle is thick; but I am well acquainted 











with its darkest recesses, and we will 
give them the slip yet,’ 











“His voice rang out clear and cheery, 
affording fresh courage to the tremb- 
ling females. Again we launched out 
into a gallop; at the same time a faint 
ery came floating ‘over the rice fields on 
the light breeze. 

“They were in full chase astern, and 
glancing over my shoulder, I counted 
fourteen well-armed and uniformed men. 
Rather heavy odds, gentlemen. I 
thought so too, inwardly thinking that 
a vacancy would soon exist among Uncle 
Sam’s naval lieutenants. 

“Soon other shouts reached our ears, 
but they came from the party who were 
pillaging, the house of the merchant. 
They were too intent upon their work of 
plunder to notice us, and we were very 
soon out of sight. 

“The pursuing ‘party gained upon us 
rapidly. Our overloaded horses were 
epmplaining bitterly, stumbling bravely 
on, however, in answer to the spur. 
Silently I loosened a revolver from my 
belt; at the same timeI heard a slight 
sob close to my ear. 

“‘Have no fears,’ I whispered; ‘no harm 
shall come to you while Tom Haywood 
lives to avert it.’ 

“I could now distinguish the uni- 
form with silver facings, the white hel- 
mets,and dark, glowering faces. 

“One sowar had outridden the rest, and 
was close upon me—too close, 1 thought, 
fora bullet from him now might cost 
Julia her life. 

“In the advance I heard the dashing 
and roaring of the river as the fierce 
tide swept hurriedly by. The very sound 
gave me renewed hope, and my mind 
was quickly made up. 

“Passing the reins into Julia’s hands 
I bade her hurry on after Marshman. 
The next instant I slipped from the sad- 
dle, recovering just in time to give him 
the contents of two barrels in quick suc- 
cession. He fell. I did not stop to ascer- 
tain whether he was dead or not, but at 
the top of my speed I bounded up a nar- 
row and rocky defile, where I found 
Marshman and the two girls dismounted, 

“A sligh rustic bridge spanned the 
river, while on the opposite side loomed 
upthe jungle dark and silent, 

“‘Now, girls, sit herein the shade of 
this rock, Keep up your conrage, and 
do notbe alarmed. We have the Sowars 
ata disadvantage. They will never at- 
tempt to force this narrow pathway in 
broad daylight. My friend, the lieuten- 
ant and myself can hold it with our re- 
volvers against a hundred of them. Ha! 
did I not tell you so? and a savage 
war cry rang out, echoing amid the de- 
files, as the Sepoys came to a dead halt. 

“They would not attack us, but no 
doubt they were under the impression 
that ultimately we must fall into their 
hands. 

“Several shots were exchanged, but the 
Sepoys were careful not to expose them- 
selves, Thus the weary hours rolled 
slowly by, while I wished a dozen times 
that I had a boat's crew well armed from 
the Banshee. 

“It was Marshman’s plan to cross the 
bridge under cover of the darkness, and 
steal quietly along the opposite bank un- 
til we rea-hel a point opposite the 
schooner, but ourplans were doomed to 
be capsized in an instant. 

“The Thunder of horses’ feet suddenly 
broke the somewhat monotonons silence 
that had fallen upon us. An exultant 
yell followed in rapid succession, while 
Marshman, who had started to his feet 
revolver in hand, took in the situation at 
a glance. i 

“‘Hurry the girls across the bridge 
lieutenant. Everything depends now, 
upon your promptness. The Sowars 
have received reinforcements from the 
crowd who pillaged the bungalow. Just 
listen to the noisy devils trying to ar- 
range an attack.’ 

“The bridge was a frail affair, swaying 
to and fro with an ominous grinding 
with every breath of the strong breeze 
which was drawing directly down the 
narrow and rocky channel. The pent up 
waters rushed boiling and bubbling 
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through the channel, the foam and ed- 
dies being suflicient to turn the head 
and shake the confidence ofa strong 
man, 


“Clasping Esther in my arms, I stepped 
lightly upon the structure, keeping my 
eye fixed on the Jhaw jungle. It was 
fortunate I had my sea legs on, or I 
should never have effected the passage, 
the oscillation was so great. 

“Darting back I gained the side of 
Marshman in time to lend him a hand 
with my revolver. 


“Stimulated to action by the addition 
they had received, five Sowars came 
tearing along the narrow causeway at a 
furious gallop with the intention of rid- 
ing us down. 

“Their eyes were flashing with fana- 
ticism and fury, their silver gray uni- 
forms splashed with dust and foam as 
they waved their sabres aloft in antici- 
pation of an easy victory. But out 
hands were steady, the revolvers proved 
true to their masters, and five Pandies 
lay piled, one above the other, forming a 
species of breast-work before us. 

“‘Now, lieutenant, take care of Julia, 
and God bless you for what you have 
done. Donot linger. Never mind me. 
V'll cover your retreat.’ 

“There was no time to argue the point; 
every moment was precious; so, taking 
the petite Julia in my arms, I had the 
pleasure of depositing her beside her 
sister. 

“A crash and a shriek from the girls 
startled me, and, glancing over my 
shoulder, I beheld Marshman waving 
his cutlass toward us,and the next in- 
stant he had disappeared. 

“The brave fellow,in his devotion and 
love, had severed the fastenings of the 
bridge, completely cutting off his re- 
treat, and at the same time bafiling the 
Sepoys. 

“The sun had disappeared, the deep 
shadows of the enormous date palms al- 
ready obscured the river, but sufficient 
light remained for me to detect the 
sinewy form of the army officer as he 
swung from rock to rock in his perilous 
descent to the river. 

“I had withdrawn with the two ladies 
into the obscurity of the jungle, where 
it would be impossible for the Pandies 
to see us, but we could watch all that 
was transpiring on the opposite side with 
ease. 

“Marshman had all but gained the 
water, when the Sepoys, shouting and 
cursing in Hindoostanee, made their ap- 
pearance on the rocky bluff, with car- 
bines unslung, ready for use. 

“Without a moment’s hesitation my 
friend threw himself headlong into the 
water, which frothed and hissed as he 
disappeared. 

“For an instant his head appeared 
above the surface; the carbines were dis- 
charged simultaneously, andthe bullets 
flew thick and fast about the gallant fel- 
low, who, to my horror, threw up his 
arms and sank out of sight. 


“The yells and shouts of exultation 
from the Sowars proved that they, too, 
had witnessed the success of their marks- 
manship, and, apparently satisfied, they 
remounted their horses, while I, sorrow- 
ful and silent undertook to pilot the 
ladiesthrough the jungle bordering on 
the river bank. 

It was dark as the devil. Poor Esther, 
in an agonyof grief, was clinging to me 
on one side, mourning the sad fate of her 
noble lover; and Julia— well, she re- 
quired some consolation, also. 

“My progress was slow, Every mo- 
ment I expected to hear the growl of a 
tiger or the hiss of some serpent; but, 
thank Heaven, Iwas spared that. 

“As well as I was able, I kept the river 
in view. The moon had risen, and I 
never more gladly welcomed that lumin- 
ary. Slowly and cautiously I felt my 
way along, clearing the thorns and un- 
derbrush from the pathway as well as I 
could. 

“A sharp crackling of limbs and dry 
twigs from the direction of the river 





caused my heart to leap within me, and, 
hastily freeing my arms,I stood on the 
defensive, with cutlass in on hand and 
revolver in the other. 

“I could dimly make out a dark figure 
dashing through the trees, regardless of 
brambles, and I made sure the Sepoys 
had succeeded in forcing a passage across 
the river, 

“The sharp click of my revolver was 
distinctly heard on the still air; the fig- 
ure sank suddenly to cover, while a voice 
ina cautious tone demanded: 

“Ts that you, lieutenant? Don’t fire.’ 

“I was so taken by surprise that I 
could make not reply, and, almost before 
I was aware of it, Fred Marshman, 
dripping wet, stood before us, with Es- 
ther sobbing in his arms. 

“Iwas so overcome, gentlemen, that 
Ideclare, I found myself alongside the 


little Julia, who leaned her head on my 
shoulder, while I folded her in my 
arms. 


“But I think I have gone about far 
enough, and you must have a very good 
idea now how[ cameto marry in India. 

“We reached the Banshee in safety, 
much to the disappointment of the mid- 
dy—I expect— who would have liked to 
dave taken the schooner under the guns 
of the flag-ship as commander. 

“We reached Calcutta, the girls were 
soon with their overjoyed father and 
mother, who welcomed them as from the 
grave,and before the year expired a 
double weddding was performed. 

“Fred is a colonel in Her Majesty's 
army, and stands high at the Horse 
Guards. We correspond regularly, and 
in hislast he informed me that his eldest 
boy, who is named atter me, is anxious 
to come to the States and enter our navy. 
Steward! another glass of monopole— 
and, gentlemen, allow me to drink your 
healths.” 








LerreR-PRESS PLATES.— By means of & 
German process, the conversion of litho- 
graphic into letter-press plates is now 
accomplished with comparative ease. A 
perfectly smooth and polished zinc plate 
is first coated with weak phosphoric acid, 
then well wiped off, quickly placed over 
an alcohol flame, and rubbed dry with a 
woolen cloth; and animpression on paper 
from the lithographic original in a moist 
condition is placed upon the zine, and 
passed through the press several times. 
It is then treated as an ordinary lithogra- 
phic stone, except that varnish is employ- 
ed instead of oil of turpentine. The 
plate is next wiped off and dried, and the 
drawing dusted with finely powdered 
colophony, every particle of the latter 
being carefully removed from the free 
portions of the plate. It is then very 
cautiously heated to the fusion of the 
colophony, and graphite dusted upon the 
plate and rubbed until the drawing ac- 
quires a decidedlustre. The plate is then 
placed in a saturated solution of sulphate 
of copper until a black deposit forms 
upon it, after which it is removed, wiped 
off, and replaced in the copper solution, 
the operation being repeated two orthree 
times, when the drawing appears plainly. 
The free portions of the plate are then 
coated with a mixture of gum arabic 
ochre, white lead, &c., but not higher 
than the relief of the drawing, and when 
dry the whole is rolled with transfer ink. 
The drawing may be further strengthen- 
ed by removing the layer of gum,immer- 
sing it in water, and treating it again with 
sulphate of copper as above described, 
until the broad spaces are deep enough 
to allow it to be used in the letter press. 








Itis noticed that a man is just as 
mad if you point an empty gun athim 
as he is when the gun is loaded. 
Therefore put in a load. 


Of course it’s absurd for a boarder 
tocalla cockroach ‘‘a fellow of infinite 
jest”? because he appears in a new roll 
every morning at breakfast. 


The reason why rats desert a sink- 
ing ship has been rediscovered by the 
Burlington Hawkeye. It is because of 
their superior gnawtical acien-e 





Shepherd life in the Seotch Highlands 
andonthe border hills is a very peculiar 
andtrying one all the year rouud, You 
are shooting over some wild grouse 
moor, and have started from a shooting 
box, which though it certainly stands on 
a carriage road, seems to all intents and 
purposes at the very back of the world. 
The church, the post office and the pub- 
lic house are a dozen miles away; there 
isnot even “a merchant's shop” within a 
radius of three times the distance. You 
have got to the end of your most remote 
beat after several hours of severe exer- 
tion, and, having climbed to the summit 
of some heathery Pisgah, you rest upon 
your gun to contemplate the landscape. 
Athread of white smoke, one of the rare 
signs of the presence of man in those 
solitudes catches your eye in one of the 
valleys at your feet. It goes up from 
the chimney of a thatched  shieling 
wirich is searcely distinguishable from 
the long peat stack beside it, being built 
of precisely the same material. There 
isa strip of kale-yard, carefully fenced 
in against the red deer, and a patch of 
natural meadow runnning down to the 
burn before the door. 

You may distinguish a dwarf cow pick- 
ing up a substance onthe grassland, and, 
were you to make a nearer approach to 
the place you would be welcomed by a 
chorus of collies yielping at you from 
the roof as the most convenient vantage 
ground, It is one of those shepherds’ 
cots so much in favor with our poets, 
and with the exception of his wife, his 
children and his sheep, the cow and 
the collies are pretty nearly all 
the society the occupant has from one 
year's endto the other. From time to 
time hemay take a child to the kirk to 
be christened, or he may indulge himself 
ina pilgrimage of many a weary mile to 
the public house on his own account, 
or he may exchange an unusual greeting 
with the keeper, although more probably 
he is at feud with the keeper and gillies 
on some difficulty about the marauding 
of his collies. He has tolerably good 
wages,no doubt; he may be warmly 
clothed and bountifully fed, and, having 
no means of getting rid of his money, 
may have put by asnug sum in the sav- 
ings bank. But he is condemned to lead 
the life of a hermit, with next to no in- 
tellectual resources, although, as like as 
not, heis an intelligent man who has come 
northward with one of those great South- 
land sheep owners who are now monopo- 
lizing the Highland grazing. Very possi- 
bly he has been fairly educated, which 
is what his children can scarcely aspire 
to be, all educational acts to the con- 
trary; for you cannot legislate them into 
walking twenty-four miles aday to and 
from the parish school. During the fine 
weather he is by no means badly off, 
physically, although he has so much 
time for meditation that it must often 
hang heavy on hishands. He lies bask- 
ing onthe heatherin the sun, when there 
is any, and leaves his dogs to do his 
work, 

But asthe days shorten and the snow 
storms set in, things become very differ- 
ent. Searching and scraping for the food 
which is somehow to keep the breath in 
their bodies, the flock scatter and stray 
into the most out-of-the-way nooks and 
corners; their instinct sometimes serves 
them only too well in seeking out a 
refuge in the most sheltered places. 
Their guardian has been lying all 
through the night listening to the howl- 
ing of the storm; when he has got up to 
peer anxiously from the little casement, 
he has distinguished nothing but a gray 
quivering darkness that might be felt: 
He has risen with the earliest glimmer of 
the dawn fo find his doorway heaped 
with snow wreaths that must be dug 
through. Stumbling out into the open, 
he sees just a glimmerof light as yet, and 
that is all,for the air is thick with the 
broad floating snow flakes and blinding 
drift, The biting wind, twisted in the 
glens and valleys into eddies, has been 
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eapriciously heaping up the fresh fallen 
snow. The storm-swept hillsides would 
be safe enough lying for the sheep if 
they could only keep in the animal 
warmth by huddling themselves together. 
But unluckily they have wandered into 
those more protected corners where the 
snow has been settling down in thicken- 
eng layers, and when they have at last 
been discovered in their lairs by the in- 
stinct of the sheep dogs they have to be 
extricated with infinite pains and labor,— 
Saturday Review. 
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THE ORDER OF PENITENTs, 


A religious seet called the Order of 
Penitents~ exists in Colorado and New 
Mexico, the chief doctrine of which is 
that sins can only be condoned by bodily 
sufferings. In Lent they punish them- 
selves, the leaders hearing confessions 
and prescribing penalties. Flagellation 
is commanded in many instances, and the 
Denver News describes one occasion as 
follows: “A fifer, priest, and image- 
bearer emerged first, followed by the 
penitents, each one carrying a whip, 
These whips were made from the dried 
leaves of the soap weed. With each 
step each penitent struck himself with 
the whip across the naked back. ‘The 
blows were very regular—right, left, 
right, left— and in a few moments the 
whip-lashes were crimson with blood. 
For three miles these  self-torturers 
walked and whipped themselves, though 
toward the last they were too weak from 
pain and loss of blood to wield the scour- 
ges with any force.” 


fi? 


GROTESQE ENGLISH. ' 


Even the famous Portuguese and 
Englishgrammar constructed by a Por- 
tugese forthe use of his countrymen, 
and containing some of the choicest bits 
of grotesque attempts at English ever 
put together, would be enriched by the 
addition of a letter recently contributed 
to the columns of the Glasgow Herald by 
a@ tourist from Metz who visited: the 
“land o’ cakes” and was there disabused 
of certain cherished ideals. He says: 
—“A . person angry says to-day that he 
was from the theatre gallery spit upon. 
Very fine. I also was spit upon. Not 
on the dress, but into the eye strait 
itcame with strong force while I look up 
angry tothe gallery. BeforeI come to 
your country I worship the Scotland 
of my books, my Waverly Novel, you 
know, but now I dwell here since six 
months, in all parts, the picture change. 
Inow know of the bad smell, the oath 
and curse of God's name, the whisky 
drink and the rudeness. You have muclt 
money here, but you want what money 
cannot buye — heart cultivating that 
makes respect for gentle things. O! to 
be spit inthe eye in one half million of 
peopled town. Let me no longer be in 
this cold country, where people push in 
the street, blow the nose with naked 
finger, empty the dish at the house door, 
chooze the clergy from the lower classes 
andthen go with themto death for an 
ecclesiastical theory which none of them 
can understand. Igo home three days 
time.” ‘There is more in this than gro- 
tesque English, however. It abounds 
with good sense and penetration. 





Vienna uses 720,000 pounds of genuine 
meerschaum, worth over $1,000,000 yearly 
and 4,100,000 pounds of meerschaum 
chips, which are ground and compressed 
and made into imitation pipes and cigar 
holders. The imitation is carried to such 
perfection that the best judges are often 
puzzledto distinguish it from the real 

rticle. 
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Telegraphers are guilty of sad bluns 
ders sometimes. ‘The Prince of Wale- 
lately telegraphed from India for “Five 
Milner’s -— Milner being a great safe 
manufacturer— “three with drawers two 
without.” ‘The message reached London: 
“Five milliners here with drawers, two 
without.” 
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Immortality. deed, he seemed to be constantly look- | twoorthree days made some effort to A DESPERATE DUEL, | 
We are but walking shadows ® ing over his shoulder. discover her relatives. After that he did oieiix citi thirty pn 


Soon to be here no more; 
The cradle is behind us, 
The tomb is just before. { 
Whence came, and whither go we? 3} 
The cradle and the tomb 
Solve not this awful problem 
Of glory or of gloom, 


Whence came, and whither go wa, 
As on life's silver stream 
We pass from gloom to glory, 
To waking from a dream? 
Eternity behind us, 
Eternity before; 
Life's narrow span is left us, 
And soon it will be o'er, 


Man is a microcosm, 
And all beneath him stands 
Objective to his reason, 
Subjective to his hands, 
The dazzling spheres above hin 
Await the wondrous call 
Of this integral portion 
Ot the Eternal All, ® 


No vacuum can hide him; 
Nonentity is naught; 
The thinking and the thinker 
Are subjects of his thought, 
He acts by his volition, 
Self-moved by his own will, 
And hence he is immortal; 
He borrows not his skill. 


What scenes of glory beckon 
Along the starry plain, 
Awaking hope within us! 
This hope cannot be vain, 
No gitt is vainly given; 
No good is vainly done; 
‘Che goal of beauty mocks not 
The soul by whom tis won, , 4 
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Each star and atom moving 
In nature's strong embrace; = 
Each thought and action filling , ” 
) Its well-appointed place, 4, 
Proclaims its own monition; 
Its value and its cost 
Is regnant, and abates not, | 
For nothing can be lost. 
1 love this flowery footstool, 
I love these skies above; 
They kindle hope within me 
Of perfect light and love; 
I greet these mundane glories, 
Though shadowy they be, 
But when my earthly ship shall sink, 
*Tis to another sea, 
—Globe Democrat. 


Lost Lily. 


“We will have it out, now, if you please, 
madam!” said Mark Arkwright to his 
wife, Augusta. 

And they did have it out with a venge- 
ance. Both were high-tempered; neither 
had learned self-control; and before 
the scene between them was ended, both 
had spoken words such as no two people 
who love each other should ever speak. 
If two indifferent persons quarrel, it 
does not amount to much generally; 
but when two who love each other in- 
dulge in the dangerous pastime, it is fre- 
quently fatal to happiness. 

They had been married but a year, 
and the sweet glamour of romance had 
hardly worn off. This was their first 
disagreement and it began in a secret. 
Perhaps Mr. Arkwright had ample 
cause to be angry with his wife. I am 
sure that every man will think s0, 
though a woman's judgment might be 
different. 

On the afternoon of the quarrel he had 
asked his wife to drive with him, and she 
had declined on that old plea—the head- 
ache. He had pitied and petted her, 
and kissed her hot forehead, and 
smoothed her soft blonde hair, and es- 
tablished her on the lounge in her room, 
with a pillow under her head and a 
shawl over her feet, before he went out 
for his afternoon drive. 

Two hours later, he had occasion to 
eross Hyde Park, and there, walking 
slowly down one of the most secluded 
paths, he saw a purple velvet skirt, be- 
side a black eoat. Augusta had a pur- 
ple velvet skirt and looked like an angel, 
her hushand had frequently told her, all 
unmindfal of the historical fact that an- 
gels universally wear white, and are sup- 
posed to be above the weakness of pur- 
ple velvet skirts. 

‘The airs and manners of the man were 
decidedly foreign; he was handsome, and 
had an uneasy appearance generally—in- 











Arkwright paused in the shadow of a 
clamp of trees, and watched the pair. 
I suppose “watched” is the proper word, 
though Arkwright prided himself on 
being an extremely honorable man, and 
would doubtless have knocked anybody 
down who had insinuated anything to 
the contrary. 

There was no mistaking the grace of 
the lady, the wave of her golden hair, 
the turn of her snowy neck—yes, the 
very wreath of purple pansies on her hat 
—all were Augusta’s; and in a moment 
more her husband heard her voice. 

“Dear Arthur,” she was saying, “every 
moment for you here is fraught with 
peril. Lose no time in getting out of 
London.” 

“But, darling,” returned the man, 
“nnthing save my love for you has 
brought me here; and it ishardif I can- 
not have just this little comfort.” 

They moved away down the walk, and 
Arkwright heard no more. But he had 
heard quite enough. He was in a white 
heat of passion. He dared not follow 
them and trust himself to speak. There 
was murder in his heart. He must wait 
a little till his temper cooled. He went 
toastable, hired a fast horse, and rode 
him till the animal was ready to drop. 
Then he went home and accused his wife. 
No matter in what words—they were 
harsh and bitter enough, heaven knows; 
andthe vile epithets he applied to her 
at the outset roused all her naughty 
pride and resistance to arms, 

She heard him through. She attempt- 


ed no defense; she made no denial; but 
when he paused from sheer want of 
breath, she cursed the hour in which she 
had married him. Thenshe left the 
room. 

He had all night to subdue himself, 
andif she had come to him in the morn- 
ing with any reasonable explanation, he 
would have listened to her. But she 
did not come. 

After a while, he sought her in her 
room; but she was gone. She had 
taken with her only a bare change of 
raiment, and left no message to tell 
whither she was going. 

Fled with her paramour!” Arkwright 
said, bitterly; and then and there he 
vowed to give himself no rest until he 
had found; them and killed them both. 
He tried hard to put his vow into exe- 
eution. For three years he was a wan- 
derer— seeking always his wife and her 
seducer, and finding them never. 

At last he quitted wandering, and 
went home. He was a very wealthy 
mannow. Lands that he had owned had 
increased prodigiously in value, and 
there was no need of his applying him- 
self to business. He built a mansion, 
and lived alone in it, with his books and 
thoughts, for company. He had a 
retinue of servants to anticipate his every 
wish; he sat atacostly table, and drank 
wine as oldas the hills; he drove horses 
worth a fortune; he had everything that 
wealth could purchase, and yet he was 
never at peace. Though, forthe world, 
he would not have owned to anything of 
the kind. 

One day he was riding in the suburbs 
of London,and came upon a little child 
sitting by the wayside, sobbing bitterly. 
She had her apron full of primroses and 
violets, and a black and white kitten was 
euddled up in her arms. Moved by 
some impulse which he could not have 
explained, Arkwright stopped his horse, 
and accosted her. She sobbed out her 
little story with alla child's ingenuous- 
ness. Her mamma had gone somewhere 
to carry work, and she and Spot had 
gone to walk by themselves, and they 
had walked, oh, so far! and now they 
were lost. 

Her name was Lily, and the kitten’s 
name was Spottie,and that was all she 
could tell to prove her identity. Sur- 
prised at himself for doing so, Arkwright 
took her into the carriagé—kitten and 
all—and carried her to his own home, 

He advertised her, and for the first 








not want to discover them. Into his 
cold, closed heart Lily had crept, and 
made her home there; and the desolate, 
cynical man found himself loving her as 
alittle before he had not dreamed of 
loving anything again. After the lapse 
of a fortnight, the idea of Lily’s leaving 
him became absolutely unbearable. He 
got so narvous that he started at every 
sound of the bell— fearful that some one 
was coming to claim her, 

She and the kitten had it all their own 
way in Arkwright House. They 
strayed in the library, and upset the 
books and papers to their mutual satis- 
faction. Lily sat on Arkwright’s knee a 
great deal of the time, amusing herself 
with braiding and curling his hair into 
the most grotesque shapes; and Spot, 
with feline audacity, mounted on his 
shoulder, and nibbled the top of his pen, 
or thrust her inquisitive little nose into 
his face,all unrebuked. But one day, 
just as Arkwright was beginning to feel 
sure of the child,a lady came for her. 
This lady was tall and slight, and wore 
black, and had her face covered by a 
thick veil. Something in her low, sweet 
voice stirred the innermost depths of 
Mark Arkwright’s nature, but a fierce 
pang shotthrough him when he saw with 
what eagerness Lily flew towards her. 

“Mamma! darling mamma!” she 
cried, covering her with kisses. “I so 


dad oo tum!” Nowoo and I, and Spot, 
and papa are all togedder !” 
Arkwright reddened. He had been 


weak enough to teach this child to call 
him papa. He wondered what the lady 
thought of his presumption; but she 
seemed unwilling to linger. She thanked 
him for the care he had given Lily—of- 
fered to pay him for his trouble from a 
very  slender-looking purse; and, being 
indignantly refused, she turned to go. 
Lily wasin her arms. Arkwright took a 
step toward them, and Lily threw an arm 
around his neck, drawing him up close, 
and face to face with the lady. Through 
the thick folds of the veil their eyes 
met. He started back, pallid and tremb- 
ling. 

“Augusta!” he faltered, in a choked 
voice. 

“Mr. Arkwright !” 

She was the calmer of the two. A wo- 
man always is in cases of emergency. 
Allthe old love fierce and ungovernable, 
rose up within him, 

“This child! Whose is it?’ he asked. 

“Mine and yours,” she answered quiet- 
yy. “She was born four months after our 
separation. 1 wish you good morn- 
ing.” 

He caught her arminan iron grasp. 

“Stop! My child! Mine!” he cried, 
dreamingly asif it werean effort for him 
to realize it. 

“No, not yours now,” she said steadily. 
“You forfeited the right to claim her 
when you drove her mother from her 
home. Mark, at this time—the last time 
I shall see you in this world—I will tell 


youthe truth. You were jealous of my 
brother!” 

“Your brother! I never knew you had 
one!’ 


“There was where I erred. Arthur was 
two years my junior, anda cruel mis- 
fortune placed him ina position where 
he was suspected of forgery. He was 
unable to prove his innocence, and 
he fled from mistaken justice. I was 
too proud to tell you that I was the sis- 
ter ofone whom the world looked upon as 
afelon. InthatIsinned. I hada secret 
from you, and upon that rock our happi- 
ness was wrecked. Thank Heaven! Ar- 
thur is free now—the guilty party has 
confessed, and my brother is a man once 
mom.” 

Arkwright snatched her to his breast, 
and would not let her go. She tried her 
best to escape, but he held her fast. I 
suppose he won he pardon some way, 
for she remained at Arkwright House, 
and Lily and Spot remained likewise, 

Gothere to-day, and you will see the 
happiest faimily this side of Paradise, 





of the most remarkable, desperate, and 
murderous duels that ever took place was 
fought in Vicksburg. One of the 
parties was formerly a New York boy, a 
graduate from one of the Wall street 
banks. After filling all the desks of that 
institution with singular ability, from a 
collecting clerk up to the position of 
first teller; while still a young man, he 
wasappointed cashier of a bank in Vicks- 
burg, which gave offence and caused 
much jealousy among the senior clerks 
of that institution, and they took every 
opportunity to oppose and insult him. 

This became so marked and unbear- 
able, in its character, that the President 
finally told the cashier that he must re- 
sent it, and that he would stand by him. 

He had occasion soon after to give one 
of the tellers a specimen of his skill in 
the art of self-defense. This resulted in 
a challenge for a duel, which was accept- 
ed, and after three days of constant pis- 
tol practice resulted in the death of the 
teller. He had numerous relative that 
one after another, came forward to 
avenge his death, until four duels were 
forced upon the cashier from the natural 
consequences of the first duel, and “still 
there were more Richmonds in the 
field.” 

A relative of the first victim, an edi- 
tor and successful duelist, gave out a 
threat that he was coming to town to 
avenge the death of his cousin. His 
great courage and desperate fighting 
qualities had been frequently tried, and 
were so well known that something des- 
perate must be done to meet the emer- 
gency, and if possible to stop:any and 
all future challenges. The editor ar- 
rived in town, and lost no time in send- 
ing his message, which was as promptly 
responded to, Karly inthe morning of 
the same day all of the arrangements 
were made for a meeting at six o’clock 
the next morning. 

After making some necessary arrange- 
ments in case of death,the cashier went 
to bed and slept until4 a.m. having all 
this time forgotten the almost worship- 
fullove and devotion of his wife and on- 
ly child, who were in profound ignor- 
ance of his desperate enterprise. He silent_ 
ly kissed them, and then the husband and 
father stule away to attend the bloody 
business. On arriving at the appointed 
rendezvous he found a trench dug six 
feet deep, two wide, and twelve feet 
long. Into this double grave the two 
principals descended, each armed with 
six-shooting navy revolvers and having 
bowie knifes, with instructions to com. 
mence firing at the word advance and 
finish the bloody work with their knives, 
if their pistols failed to accomplish it. 
At the first shot the editor was mortally 
wounded. He drew his knife and with 
the ferocity of a tiger sprung toward 
his opponent just as he had fired his 
second shot. He warded off his blow 
with his pistol, which had adeep cut in 
it made by the heavy knife, showing 
what a desperate blow had been aimed 
at his adversary who fell dead at his 
feet. The cashier's mind was so much 
diseased that he could not attend to busi- 
ness, and by the advice of his pyhsicians 
took a vacation and change of scene, 
He came to this city and die1ina luna- 
tic asylum a month after.—N. ¥, Com 
mercial Advertiser, 





The only manufactory of gongs and 
eymbals in the country is ir Boston. 
From 300 to 400 gongs and 500 pairs of 
cymbals per year are produced, the 
price depending upon the size — cym- 
bals of twelve and fourteen inches 
diameter ranging from $24 to $36, and 
gongs selling at fifty cents per inch of 
diameter. 








Several San Francisco merchants have 
established a regular trade with Siberia, 
importing furs and seal skins and ex- 
porting general merchandise. 
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MAPLE SUGAR, 

In the western part of Ontario and in 
the eastern townships of Quebee the 
sugar maple plentifully abounds, and 
“sugaring” isthe event of spring. Early 
in March, if one happens to be in the 
neighborhood of a sugar bush, he may 
see piles of sugar troughs and buckets 
undergoing a course of scouring. 
Hatchets are sharpened and expeditions 
are taken to the bush toshovel the cal- 
drons out of the snow and pile wood 
near the site of the proposed fires. Then 
on the first day when they think the sap 
is likely to run, the troughs and buckets 
are puton a long sledge, drawn by one 
horse. The oldest and quietest beast in 
the stable is generally chosen and the 
startis made. The business-like proprie- 
tor generally heads this excursion by 
going forward with ahatchet and a bag- 
ful of spouts, shaped like a half water 
spout and sharp-pointed at one end. In 
some cases bits of scooped tin are used, 
but wood is esteemed better. He strikes 
two sharp, transverse blows on the back 
of every third tree, at about his own 
height above the base, and after inserting 
a spout below this incision a man on the 
sled places a bucket under it, and  fol- 
lows until all the trees are tapped within 
the circuit. Inthe meantime, while the 
tapping is going on, fires are built, the 
ealdrons are adjusted and every- 
thing made ready for boiling down the 
sap. 

For the better understanding of those 
who have never been in a sugar bush I 
will describe the process as I have seen 
it. The bush I speak of contained some 
hundreds of sugar maples. Three large 
fires were built close by each other, 
Over the first was fixed a caldron capa- 
ble of holding between two and three 
barrels of sap; over the second and 
third were smaller kettles holding a bar- 


releach. The last two were ina line for 
the better convenience of ladling, When 
the sap reached boiling heat it was 


emptied into the second smaller caldron, 
and when boiling well in this second 
kettle was ladled out by means of a dip- 
per fastened to~a long pole into the 
third kettle, the three, in fact, represent- 
ing the three degrees of ecomparison— 
hot, hotter, hottest—for while the first 
was boiling the second boiled madly, and 
the third lashed up to a white froth. 
When first running from the tree the 
sap in color is white, like water, thin, al- 
most tasteless, and if drunk freely will 
produce nausea. Upon the second boiling 
the sap becomes a dingy yellow, but 
when the process is completed it is as 
white as loaf sugar. Upon the third 
boiling, when the sap is reduced one- 
third, it iscarried from the bush to the 
house to be strained and cleared with 
lime, white of an egg or other clarifiers, 
according to the favorite recipe, and af- 
ter again boiling it is turned into vats to 
be stirred for soft sugar or into shapes 
for cakes. The first sap taken from the 
trees makes the whitest sugar, and after 
three or four days’ running it is gener- 
ally made into molasses. The last sap 
makes the best vinegar known. 

The sugar season varies in length, 
sometimes lasting not more than a week 
and at other seasons much longer. 
Bright, thawing days and frosty nights 
make the best season, A great deal of 
the boiling is done at night, and there 
are few prettier sights than one of these 
large sugar bushes presents. The pic- 
ture includes the glowing fires under the 
caldron, with the figures moving about 
them—men working in their shirt sleeves 
the women in their short striped flannel 
dresses and jackets stepping about the 
cleared spot encircling the fires; a few 
who are off duty sitting upon stumps of 
falling logs near by; and away in the 
distance, between the trunks of giant 
trees, another station, which seems but 
the reflection of the one we are near. 
To the uninterested and  unpractical 
mind the disagreeable aspect of wet feet 
and drabbled clothes will first present  it- 
self but stout, home spun flannel or 
thick winceys and stout boots are the av- 


‘which 





parel for these occasions, And to the 
wild flower gatherers this season is the 
most pleasant for botanical searchers, 








THE TROUBLES OF SILVER CHANGE, 


The St. Louis Republican mentions 
some of the troubles that will follow the 
new money: 

When a man walks much, the inside of 
his legs will be chafed raw, When less 
than a dollar isto go by mail it will 
have to be converted first into postage 
stamps, When yourunfor a street car 
money will fly out of your pockets at 
every jump. When you tell your wife 
that you have no money, she will say 
that you lie, for she heard it jingle. It 
will be difficult to pay a man a quarter 
by mistake for a half. When you are in 
a hurry, the storekeeper will have to 
weigh the coin in his hand and sound it 
twenty-five times on the counter before 
he can de termine whether it is good. 
The baby will swallow adime a day. A 
boy with a quarter will lose it in a crack 
in two minutes, from which no amount 
of coaxing with furks and chips can re- 
cover it. Sleepy men will put buttons 
and lozenges into contribution boxes, as 
of yore. 





SpeakinaG-TUBES ON RAILWAY TRAINS.— 
One of the plans for effecting oral com- 
munication between the passengers and 
guard, on railway trains adopted in Eng- 
land, consists in placing beneath the floor 
of each car a metal speaking-tube, con- 
nected between the cars by a continua- 
tion of india-rubber tubing coupled ina 
skilful manner, and forming a line of 
communication between the guard and 
driver at either end of the train, the pipe 
being supplied at each end with a steam 
whistle. Each compartment of the ear is 
furnished with an _ intercommunicator, 
enables the passengers to com- 
municate with the guard or driver 
through the same pipe. Across the 
mouthpiece tin each car it isalso proposed 
to place a small clasp, secured by a seal, 
that must be broken before the apparatus 
ean be used, which, by being the means of 
detection of, is therefore a security 
against, improper use. To communicate, 
the seal is broken, the pipe pulled out as 
faras it will come, and thus held till the 
communication is complete, telling the 
guardthe number of the car, and then 
letting the pipe return to its place by the 
action of the spring. 








Lieut. Cameron, the African explorer, 
has stated that his discoveries had led 
himto the conclusion that there exists in 
the centre of Africa a system of water 
communication which, by the addition of 
acanal thirty miles long, would be com- 
plete from the Congo to Zanzibar. He 
believed that boundless stores of wealth 
—agricultural and mineral—could be 
thus developed, and when other parts of 
the world were worked out, that we 
might look to Africa for new granaries, 
new coal mines, and new materials for 
manufactures. 





SUBSTITUTE FOR THE Compass NEEDLE.— 
M. Duchemin proposes to substityte for 
the ordinary [compass needle two concen- 
tric circles, connected by a cross piece of 
aluminum or other metal. The maximum 
of magnetization starts fromthe north 
and south poles, and decreases to the 
neutral points, east and west. Among 
the many compass devices which have 
been brought forward of late, this is said 
to be much more sensitive than the 
needle, to be less affected by the rolling 
of the ship, and to be much less sluggish 
than the liquid compass. ‘These advan- 
tages have, it is stated, been adduced by 
careful experiments, 





reenbacks may come to pa, but the 


rest of the family will take them from 
him. 


A very greedy boy—One who recent- 
ly a the measles frum his little 
sister. 





ONE FOX OUTWITTED. 


The Giant’s Causeway, says the 
Derry (Ireland) Standard, a few days 
since was the scene of a combat of the 
most extraordinary nature. Some car- 
rion had been deposited on the rocks 
near the sea, and a fox, evidently with 
the intention of making a meal off one 
or two ravens, which had been attracted 
to the spot by the putrid meat, 
curled himself up apparently asleep, 
close to the carrion. The ravens, how- 
ever, regarded him with suspicion for 
some time, and finding that Reynard was 
not likely to sheer off, and probably, un- 
able longer to withstand the effects of 
what tothem wasa grateful and seduc- 
tive aroma, they, by their threatening 
attitudes, left little doubt in the minds 
of the numerous spectators that they in- 
tended to bring mattersto an issue. The 
two ravens eventually advanced, and one 
of them took his stand at Reynard’s 
head and the other at his tail. The lat- 
ter led the aitack by assaulting Reynard’s 
brash, the other immediately afterward 
following suit bya powerful tap on the 
head. Reynard feigned indifference to 
these polite attentions during a few 
rounds, trusting no doubt that his perse- 
eutors would become emboldened and in- 
discreet and at the same time place them- 
selves within his reach. Indiscretion, 
however, is not a prominent characteris- 
tic of the corvus family, and, after a few 
more applications alternately on the 
head and tail, the position became un- 
comfortable, and the fox began to show 
fight; but the ravens followed up the 
assault, first snapping at one end then 
the other. It is stated that the warfare 
was carried on for more than two hours 
in this way, and, on the whole, the bal- 
ance was against the fox, which, in the 
words of our contemporary, “was much 
draggled and weakened, but became 
more reckless as_ the fight waxed hotter: 
At this juncture they had worked or 
fought up the edge of the rock on which 
the [carrion had been deposited. The 
raven at the enemy’s tail again tickled 
him, and after doing so the one at the 
head gave him a fearful pinch, upon 
which the fox turned upon him in great 
fury. The one at the tail again per- 
formed, and during the passage of the 
fox after the other raven, gave him a 
sound outward thud, accelerating his 
speed so much that he lost his balance 
and tumbled headlong into the wa- 
ter amid the plaudits of the spectators 
and the exulting croaks of the ravens,” 





Herr Merzcer is of opinion that suc- 
cess in instantaneous — photographs 
depends more upon the excellence of the 
apparatus and chemicals employed, and 
rapidity of manipulation, than on the 
pratice of any particular theory or pro- 
cess, Of the many descriptions of collo- 
dion best suited for instantaneous photo- 
graphy, a material freshly prepared, to- 
gether with a neutral ten per cent. silver 
bath, appears to be preferable. For 
developing he employs the following for- 
mula, adding as much alcohol as may be 
necessary to make the solution flow even- 
ly over the plate, namely: Water, one 
hundred grains; sulphate of iron, five 
grains; acetic acid, three grains. His 
negatives are intensified with pyrogallic 
acid, which is used very carefully in 
order that the harmony of the pictures 
may not be destroyed. The plate should 
be exposed as soon as possible after its 
exit from the silver bath, and developed 
immediately after exposure. 





Ata little gathering the other even- 
ing a young man askeda lady whether, 
if his small brother was a lad, he was not 
a ladder, and she kindly said she thought 
he must be, she could see through him 
soeasily. It is pleasantto be a young 
man, 

Acolored preacher down South took 
for histext the words: “hough after 
my skin worms destroy this body, yet in 
my fleshI shall see God,” which he divided 
into three parts, as follows: “Kirst, skin- 


EXTKAVAGANCE OF DUMAS,' 


When the Elder Dumas went down to 
the country-house of his children in Pa- 
lay in 1870, his strength was nearly gone 
and his courage was waning. He saw 
the grave opening before him, and prob- 
ably many remembrances of his extray- 
gance and escapades now and then came 
tohim. When he was obliged to take to 
his bed, he was so weak that the attend- 
ants were compelled to assist him in un- 
dressing. While laying aside his gar- 
ments, he mechanically put his hand in 
one vf his pockets and drew out the 
single gold coin which remained to him. 
He looked at the shining piece for a few 
moments with a bittersmile, then he said; 
“When I first went up to Paris 1 had two 
pieces like that. Now Ihave one left,” 
Then, as he laid down wearily in the bed, 
he added, with that keen sense of humor 
which permeated every fibre of his being; 
“And yet they say I have been a spend- 
thrift!” Between the time when Dumas 
went to Paris as a literary aspirant with 
his two louis dor in his pocket and the mo- 
ment of his serio-comic reflection on the 
remaining coin, he had probably earned 
many millions of francs, But money 
seemed to burn his fingers. Grenville- 
Monay tells us that Dumas used to keep 
his gold pieces in large wooden bowls on 
his writing-table,and when a fieedy friend 
came coughing and stammering to ask 
for a loan, the great romancer would 
look up from his work, point to the bowls 
with his pen, and say, in a kindly and in- 
viting tone. “Help yourself, and come 
again if you need to.” 





































































Desianina ON = GLAss.—An_ ingenious 
mode of designing on glass, being a mod- 
ification of the process by which copper- 
plate engravings on paper are transferred 
to porcelain, has been invented in France, 
As fine-lined copperplate engravings 
would not adhere to glass, others having 
considerable depths are used ; also, to im- 
part to the enamels that thickness which 
the glass requires, stearates and oleates 
are added to the usual elements, which 
serve to support orto fuse the colored 
and coloring oxides; and for a vehicle, a 
solution of resin in ether or benzine is 
added to the mixture. Impressions, taken 
mechanically on paper with this ink from 
engraved rollers, are transferred to the 
glass, which is then treated as in similar 
processes with porcelain, and is finally 
placed in the furnace. Effects of great 
artistic beauty and merit are found capa- 
ble of being produced by this means at a 
trifling cost, and it is probable that the 
application of the art will be greatly ex- 
tended. 





CKEMATION. ee 

The movement in favor of cremation 
has been resumed in Germany by a 
Dresden society, which has addressed an 
appeal to all kindred societies of the 
German Empire, of Austria and Switzer- 
land. The town of Gotha, where govern- 
ment has removed all legal obstacles 
hitherto existing in regard to “fire- 
burial,” is recommended as the central 
seat of the new agitation. The ancient 
eustom of cremation, which prevailed 
not less among the Teutonic races than 
among the Indians of old, the Pheni- 
cians, the Greeks andthe Romans, seem 
thus ina fair way of being gradually re- 
introduced in Germany. 

—EEEEEEE 

Here’s an argument in favor of cheese. 
Prof. Peck says that in this country, 
where cheese is least used, one physician 
to every 500 persons is required, In 
Switzerland and countries where it is 
most used, only one physician is needed 
for every 10,009 persons. 


Trained petticoats are saidto be come 
ing into fashion this season. We never 
saw one, but presume they will be trained 
to pick up apple cores and cigar ty a 
off the sidewalk, and to hang over the 
back of a chair at night. It does not 
seem as. if you could train a petticoat to 
climb a tree, still one may be made to 





worms; second, what they done; third, 
what the man seen after he was eaten’ 
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put on agood many frills, 
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a |four were tied together and thrown overboard. ‘Ihe captain 
T Hy £ A ) § B | 0 N ’ and second mate were not then quite dead. 
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Summary of European News for the Week. 


The attention of Europe is absorbed by the Eastern Question 
which may at any moment result in war, banging as it docs over 
the peace of the world like the sword of Da , usp 
by a single thread, The recent outrages on the Christians al 
Salonica, have aroused a feeling which will result in security for 
the fatare for that population, or in a military occupation of 
the Turkish Empire, for although the fultan promises every. 
thing, be is powerless to control the fanaticism of his Mabome- 
dan subjects, 

In view of the probabilities of an armed conflict, Cardinal 
Culjtn has issued a pastoral in which he says: ‘I'he world is 
now filled with alarming rumors of war,and there is danger 
that the millions of armed mep, who are so heavy a burden on 
the nations of Europe will be soon engaged in deadly strife and 
the earth purpled with torrents of human blood. The iniquities 
which sbound in the world, the blasphemies, the impieties, the 
licertionsness and general corraption which prevail, and the 
recklessness with which religion is publicly assailed and the 
authority of the Creator ignored, give us reason to fear these 
and other scourges.” 

The British press still continues to barp on the worn-out 
subject, of the assumption by the Queen, ot the title of “The 
Empress of India,” failing to see with unasual blindness, that 
the matter is un faii accompé. The London correspondent of 
the ‘‘Manchester Guardian,” wri'ing on the proclamation giving 
effect to the Royal ‘Titles bill, says: ‘From what 1 gather of 
the feeling of some of the leading mea on the liberal side of the 
House, i shonld be surprised if more bitterness is not developed 
over this proclamation than over the bill itself; for it not only 
encourages but it legalizes the usage of the title on ail court 
and social o¢ , including such festive instances as that at 
which the Lord Mayor introduced the new dignity to unwilling 
ears at the Mansion House.” Meanwhile the Roman (Catholic 
clergy of Dublin have joined the mele§and Canon Pope, one of 
the leading clergymen of that persuasion, having tendered his 
conzratulations to the Queen on her Majesty's acceptance of 
the title of Empress of india has received a reply from Major- 
General Sir thomas M. Biddulph conveying, “in obedience to 
her Mujesty’s commands, the expression of her Majesty's thavk- 
fulness for the kind and courteous terms, in which Canon Pope 
has expressed bis good wisbes and congratulations.” 

The Prince of Wales is having a b illiant reception, ia Eng- 
his trip to India having greatly increased his populurity. 

We Karn that the British resident at Zanzibar has negotiated 
a treaty with the Sultan providing for the entire abolition of the 
slave trale, wader stringent rales. 

England is excited by the arrival at Queenstown on May 13th 
of the bark ‘* Ciswell,” part of the crew having mutinied and 
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James Carrick, the seaman in charge of the bark “ Caswel.” 

reports as follows: ‘Ou leaving Antofogasta the crew cousisted 
of the captain, mate, second mate, stewar', three Greek, two 
Italian and two Evglish seamen and two boys. On January 4th 
the Greek and Italian sailors mutined and murdered the officers. 
Knowing something of navigation I took charge. ‘I be foreigners 
wished to take the versl tu Greece. About a month afterwards, 
when off the coast of Brazil, the boys overheard a plot between 
the Greeks and [talians to murder the Englishmen aboard. ‘he 
carpenter and myself succeeded in overpowering one of the 
Greeks whom we put in irons. We were compelled in self de- 
fence to kill the other Greeks, one of whom was the ringleader 
of the mutiny. The two [talians then left the vessel in » boat, 
taking a letter to deliver from me when they got ashore, and 
are reported to have been since captured. Tho vessel was 
brought bere by the remainder of the crew.” 
The “London Mark Lane Express” of May l6th says, ‘‘vege- 
tation has made little progress since Jast week's report in conse- 
quence of the ¢Gontinued lowness of the temperature. Autumn- 
sown wheat is strong enough to withstand the cold, brt barley 
and oats are suffering considerably, Thousands of acres in 
€ssex have been sown with barley and other crops, the condi- 
tion of the soil rendering it impossible to plant wheat. The 
back wardness of cereals, hewever, is not itself a cause for alarm, 
and the chances ot disastrous frosts are daily becoming more 
remote. ‘There is little change in the local trade. Some car- 
goes off the cuast, as well as some English wheat, have been 
taken for the Cantinent, but the export demand has been mainly 
confined to these transactions, avd France, Holland and Bel- 
gium have been buying direct from New York, Odessa and 
other shipping ports, ‘The supplies of foreign wheat have 
lately been inconsiderable; but with the opening of navigation 
at St. Petersburgh we may expect an increase, although it is 
probable that the earlier shipments thence will be mainly for 
Germany, which bas bought a considerable quantity there. 
Maize bas been freely taken for summer shipment, the very 
moderate prices tempting buyers.” 


eventunlities, and in view ofa not improbable break with Rassia, 
the following from the ‘London [all Mall Gazette” will be read 
with intere-t: “According to the plan of national defence an 
nounced hy the German government after the French war, the 
improvement and extension of the fortreeses in Alsace-Lorraine 


on tbe eastern frontier last. This order is now to be departed 
from so far as the eastern fortresses are concerned. Although 
the works on the Rhine were only begun last year, three forts 
are to be built at Posen during the next twelve months, at a 
cost of 1,8: 0,000 marks each, and three more are to be erected 
in the course of 1877. It is also proposed to enlarge the forti- 
fications at Konigsberg aud Thorn; but whether this will be 
done in the present year is not yet settled. The new enceinte 
at Mayence is to be completed within the next few months, and 
the reconstruction of the works around Cologne is being active- 
ly proceeded with. On the coasts, the mouths of the Elbe, 
Weser and Jahde are being fortified, the works at the entrance 
of Kiel Harbor have been near'y fiuished, and preparations are 


land side.”’ 


Colonel Molostwoff, a number cf plans of fortresses, and other 
order to be able to disentangle himself from his embarrass 


plans furnished by him to Molostwoff were several of the east 


sensation.” 


first instance from a Polish quarter in Constantinople, originated 
at the instance of the Porte. With regard to these proclivities, 
a letter from Constantinople, jast published by the ‘Lemberg 
Deiennik Polski,” is worth noting. The correspondent of this 
Polish paper requests Austria to take under her patronage Pan- 
sclavism, instead of Russia, ‘‘whose inflacace among the South 

ern claves become more and more omivous. ‘The Polish Pans. 
clavism Austria should befriend and she should endeavor to 
create a Sclavo-Polish Empire between the Baltic nnd the Klack 
Sea. This would have by no means any conquering intentions, 
bat would rather serve as a shield for Europe against Jar 

tarian-Moscoviae greed. But there should be no delay as 
to the realisation of this scheme, because fit Rossia had once 
succeeded in getting her troops behind tbe Danube and the Car- 
pathian mountains it would be too late.” “In connection with 
thess Polish phantasms the speech of Cardinal Ledvchowsk: 
which he addressed to the Pope in the last Consistory is re- 
markable. He spoke ot the persecution the Church had to 
suffer in those parts of Poland} @ ¥ ccsupied by Prussia, as being 
caused by the Rowan Catholic traditions avd the fervent faith of 
tbe Polish nation, which made her ‘‘ most hateful to the adveree. 
ries of Divine truth;” but the houor of the Cardinal’s purple which 
nad been bestowed upou him, had appeared to his oppressed 
fa*hlerland like dew from heaven, as by this grace Polaud must 
apparently believe tbat if she is forgotten and abandoned by the 
world, she is beloved and blessed by the Lord Commenting 
upon the utterances of Cardinal Ledochowski, the ‘* Kuryer Pos- 


Germany is determined to be prepared for every possible 


was to ke undertaken first, the erection of fortifications on the 
Rhine and the seacoasts next, and the extension of the fortresses 


being made for fortifying the barbor ot Wilbelmshaven on the 


‘The following also from the ‘‘London Examiner," in view ot 
the feeling between Russia and Austria, is also interesting: ‘‘In 
the present strained condition o‘ aflairs between Russia and 
Austria, it is a notable fact that the Austrian lieutenant Baron 
Ertl has been condemned to ten years’ imprisonment for having 
sold to the Russian military aah+ of the embassy at Vienna, 


important doouments. The sum paid to Ertl by Molostwoff was 
eight thousand rubles. Ertl had led a dissolute life, and in 


ments, and to continue his life of dissipation, had acted as a 
spy for the benefit of the Russian government. Among the 


ern fortresses of Austria This occurrence has created a great 


Poland is also also once more waking from her sleep, and the 
complications in the East give, apparently, new hope to the 
Poles. As tothe agitation in favor of the restoration of the 
Kingdom of Poland, which some think could just now be easily 
brought about, it is considered at Berlin as evident that the 
despatches of Khalil Bey, published on the 10th April in the 
Uitramoutane Roman paper, the “‘Roma,” and issued in the 


Aw Estimate OF SHAKESPEARE BY ONE OF HIS OWN 
Countnymey,— Until recent years the life of the Arden country 
retained much of the old-world cbaracter, and its inhabi‘an's 
bad but little intercourse with the busy manufacturing world 
outside. The wages of the laborers were sadly low, and the 


schcols too few and too exclusively ecclesiastical to have mach 
effect upon the temporal concerns of the workers. (ld habits 
of life, old methods of husbandry, old cus‘oms, and old super- 
stitions, were the rule and not the exception, as they have since 
become. Even now the belief in witchcraft is very common, 
and a real power for evil as shown bya case at the last Warwick 
Assizes, in which a laborer was tried for killing a reputed witeh 
with his pitchfork. Of any literature beyond that of the ‘‘tract” 
species or the almanac genern'ly that of ‘the late Francis 
Moore, physician,” staffed with astrology - and the penny song 
aud dream books, there is no trace. Whatever it may be possi- 
ble to do for the new generation, it is evident that the case of 
the old is hopele s. Not many years since the writer of this 
pap r, walking through one of the little villages of the Arden 
district on a sultry Aagust afternoon, stopped to obtain a drink 
at a cottage where the window displayed au array of archaic- 
looking gingerbread soldiers and stone gingerbeer bottles. Tbe 
“master,” as the busband is always called here—an old gray- 
headed man, with the dull, letbargic, toil-worn face so often 
seen in the agricultural laborer who bas committed the crime of 
living to be past work—was smoking his afternoon pipe by the 
fireless hearth, and it occurred to his customer to broach the 
bject of Shakespeare. Stratford, he said, was a dull place, 
and if it were not for the visitors would be still duller. ‘ Kes, 
it would.” ‘And I s»ppese you see many of them here.” ‘Ker, 
we, & fairish lot a’ stranger-folk in Summer time.” ‘Ah,’’ said 
the writer, musingly, for he desired to draw out Agrestis, “this 
Shakespeare was a great man, a very great man.” And he wis 
brought ont with a vengeance, for at last a chord had been 
touched with which he could sympathize. A gleam cf anima- 
tion illumined the wan countenance, avd he exclaimed, ‘‘Gret 
man ! a’ just war a gret man: ten foot wi'out his shoes.” Shades 
of Maloxe and Stevens! here was something like a Sbakepearean 
tradition; but ales! upon asking what he meant, the old mau 
replied. ‘Mean ! what I say, surelic; I've sin the statty on’m at 
Guy's Cliff, and there ’a is as large as life!” The story of 
Shakespeare and the legend of Guy bad intermingled, and this 
man who had lived all bis life within six miles of Stratford, 
had confounded Shakespeare with the hero of the redoubtable 
porridge-pot.— Fraser's Magazine. 











A Cure ror Cops 1n THE Heav.—It would seem as 
if tue cure for those worst of small nuisances, colds in the 
head, which Dr. Ferrier, of King’s College, suggested in the 
“Lancet,” might prove to be a remedy of very great value. It 
is a snuff—a white powder—composed of the fullowing ingre- 
dients: Hydrocblorate of morphia, two grains; acacla powder, 
two drachms; trisnitrate of bi th, six drach the whole 
makiog up a quantity of powder of which from one-quarter to 
one-balf may be safely taken, if necessary, in the course of 
twenty-four boars. l'r Ferrier says that with this snuff he has 
twice cured bimself of very violent colds, once, indeed, by 
taking trisnitrate of bismuth alone, which is a very powerful 
remedy for catarrh of the mucous membrane, and is the most 
important ingredient in this snuff, Dr. Ferrier mentions two 
other persons who were cured of violent colds by the same 
suuff, and to these instances we may add that of the present 
writer, who, having a very violent cold comivg on, with the 
sensation of weight in the temples and the usual disagreeable 
feeling in the throat, as well as ordinary catarrb, made trial of 
Dr. Ferrier’s remedy one evening, and got up on the following 
morning completely free from cold, which bas not since 16- 
curred ‘The snuff, instead of inoreasing the tendency to 
sneeze, almost immediately begins to diminish it.—London 
~pectator. 


Tue Use or Tosacco.—Dr. B. F. Richardson, F.R.S., 
in his Diseases of Modern Life,” is an uncompromising oppo- 
nent tothe use of tobacco. He refutes, however, the notion 
that tobacco smoking causes cancer and consumption. Dr. 
Richardsun believes that there is no ground for assuming that 
organic disease results from the use of tobacco, but he believes 
that functional disorders are inseparable from the habit of 
swoking, and the author gives a long description of the various 
disorders which he believes may be traced to tobacco. ‘The 
“Lancet” in criticising Dr. Richardson’s work thinks tbat ‘‘bis 
statements are probably in the main accurate, as regards the 
smoking when excessive, but that they are too sweeping when 
applied to all smoking, moderate and slight as well as extreme.” 
Somewhere, however, in the book Dr. Richardeon reluctantly 
admits that “under certain circumstances tobacco does help to 
bring unnatural into natural functions, producing in the over- 
wearied brain mentel rest, partial oblivion of the past, and a 
tendency to tbat natural sleep which knits up the ravelled 
sleeve of care.” ; 














Curing Drunxarps.—According to an article in the 
“Bristol Medical Journal,” it bas been found by Dr. Renger 
that the tincture of capsicam in ten drop doses, is the best 


remedy to counteract that craving for alcobol which is the curse 
of all inebriates, preventing their return to rational conduct. 
This remedy bas been tested by other physicians, and they 
report very favorably in vegard to it. They give several iv- 
stances of men of various ages who, half muddled, hung 
around low drinking saloons, or at home, when tbe liquor was 
shut up, would pick the lock, or when money was ‘taken from 
them, would tipple on credit whenever they had a chance. The 
best way to administer this remedy is to commence with five 
drops in a little syrup of orange peel before meals, increasiug 
the dose of capsicum tincture totwelve drops In one month 
most of them became qaite other men, changing from half 
idiots to men who attended to their business, and took an in- 
terest in all that was going on ip the world which they before, 
being confirmed drunkards, did not, according to the babits of 
the latter class of unfortanates. 





Tse Queen’s Brrtupay To BE CELEBRATED IN ViIR- 
arnia.—The citizens of Petersburg and the British settlers in 


that part of Virginia, propose to celebrate the birthday of Queen 
Victoria on Wednesday of next week, May 2ith. They invite all 


murdered their officers. ‘hey killed Captain Best, wao be. | anski says ‘that Poland,” thanks to the Cardinal, *‘bas at-| British settlers in Virginia and British residents in other States 


longed in London, and the first and second mates and the stew. | ‘#!2¢d an importance amongst Roman Catholic nations such | to join in the celebration. 


ard, all three of whom were from Glasgow. One of the seamen 
killed two of the mutineers, both of whom were Greeks. 
Greek sailor was badly cut with a carpenter's ax, but survived 











as she has not had daring the last two centuries of her indepe i- 
dence, and that she now occupies 8 position equal to other na- 


Chair. We perished,” the ‘ Kuryer” proceeds, “a hundred 


The invitation is signed by W. ¥. 
©. Gregory, Mayor of Petersburg, and D. B. Tenant, President 
of the celebration. There are now a considerable number of 


Auotber | tions, since her Primate is one of the senators of the Holy | British settlers in Virginia, and more are desired. In paying 


honor to the day they are to ceietrate, they iniend to “honor 


and was lauded a prisoner at Queenstown. Oaptain Best was years ago in consequence of total ecclesiastical and political | civil and religious liberty and those noble virtues and womanly 


shockingly matilated, The two mates were shot and stabbed 
The steward was shot while coming up the companion Jader. 








weakness. The former is evidently yielding, and the chavged 


+| state of affairs is to be considered as an indication tnat the end|+ 
All| of the latter, political weakness, is approaching also." 


graces which bave made the reigu of Queen Victoria so cen- 
picuous.” The principal hotel in Petersburg has reduced its 
tariff to $2 per day to settlers attending the celebration, 






































Diet Reform. 

The influence of diet upon the mental health is a subject of 
far deeper importance than it would usually appear to be con- 
sidered by people in general. Judging from appearances, we 
are inclined to say that there is a widely-spread and profound 
indifference prevailing respecting the matter. There can be but 
little doubt but that what people eat and drink affects their 
character, Physiology tells us that the brain and stomach are 
too intimately connected for there to be any question as to the 
correctness cf the assertion, Indeed, the brain is the slave of 
the stomach, and the former utters what the latter dictates. 

That such is the design of au all-wire Creator is very evident. 
Referring to the Mosaic record of the fall of man, we read that 
when the serpent tempted Eve through h r palate, she also ap- 
pealed to the benefits her understanding would derive from eat- 
iog the forbidden fruit. It was ‘‘a tree tobe desired to make 
one wise.” How fatally true the story was, we know frem its 
result, Anci nt classical writ:rs give us very minute accounts 
of the barbatic magnificence of the banquets of ancient Greece 
aud Rome, ‘The incongruous ingredients of the pla/s are 
strangely typical of eccentric atrocities perpetrated by the par- 
takers of su h dishes. Thousands of nightingsles’ tongues 
entered into the composition of an especially favorite dish of 
that Roman Emperor who caused the streets of his capital to be 
illuminated by the burning bodies of the Christian slaves. 
Leoking at matters from the standpzint which we have erected, 
the diet of monarchs in the days of despoti: power must have 
been a matter of*no slight importance. What hasty decisions, 
what bewildering political complications may not bave been 
caused by a fit of indigestion, on the part of the powers that 
were? [tis a well established fact that a leg of mutton caused 
a revolution in the affairs of Europe. Napoleon the Great, just 
before the battle of Leij zig, insisted upon dining upon boiled 
mutton, contrary to the advice of his chef-de-cuisine, who seems 
to have properly understood his business, and to bave beev 
somewhat of a physician as well as a cook. The Emperor's 
brain rescnted the liberty taken with his colleague—the stomach 
—the monarch’s equilibriam was overxtarned, the battle lost, 
and a new page opened in history. “Who drivks beer, thinks 
beer,” says the time honored proverb, and its truth 18 well ex- 
ewplified in the literature of the Tudor period, when beer was 
the customary drink. It was the ordinary beverage drunk by 

the Virgin Queen herself. ‘The literature of the era is like the 
stropg fluids and solids, which nourished the brains of the 
writers, It is coarse, pungent and vigorous, full of the sensu 

ality of thought and expression which & gross wanner of living 
tends to foster. Yet, withal, what a glorious literatare! ‘There 
were no dile(la,.t: writers in those days, no second serving up of 
the thoughts of others in an adulterated form. All was fresh 
and 6riginal, perfec ly coicciding with the modes of living in 
those medizval times. 

Pursuing this train of thought we naturally glance at the 
great writers of the seyenteenth and eighteenth centuries. Here 
we find a notable difference in the style of living; a difference 
which h stad a most remarkable intluence upon the literary 
productions of the age. !he French Queen of Charles I., Hen- 
rietta Maria, mtroduced a more refined systtm of dietary 
amongst the upper classes. Tis, taken in connection with the 
more habitual use of wine—particularly port—bad its influence 
upon the minds of the greatest thinkers of the time. The style 
of writing had become more refined end polished; lacking in 
the coarseness of the Klizabetban era, whilst preserving its vigor 
and freshness. With the introduction of tea commenced the 
ephemeral literature. ‘he “Tatler” and the ‘Spectator’ were 
the oftsprings of coffee house chat. They are remembered and 
quoted now, because they are almost the chief records of the 
every-day life of the period at which they were written, With 
the mixture of foods come a mixture of literature most curious 
to note. Dean Switt was fond of tea, but he was also a lover 
of stronger fluids and solids, and bere we find a key to that 
strangely constituted mind, which could pen such grossness as 
his “Directions to Servants” and yet prodnce that inimitable 
‘‘Jourpal to Stella,’ than which a purer and tenderer piece of 
writing doet not exist in the English language. Dr. Johnson 
was much addicted to the pleasure of the table. He was a huge 
eater and drinker; he liked port and did it ample justice, bat 
tea was his favorite beverage. His literary productions form a 
curious and remarkable corroboration of the fact that food has 
a material infl upon cl t He labored incessautly at 
literary work; yet of all his productions not one is left to sus- 
t in his reputation, save his Diction.:ry. Such a book must be, 
necessarily, and toa very considerable extent, a compilation; 
but he invested the dry details with so much interest that bis 
work soon superseded the then current ‘‘Dictionary for the ex- 
planation of bard words.” He gathered f om all sources com- 
pariog things new and old, the result being a composition which 
could only bave been attempted — much less successfully accom- 
plished—by aman of such general and generous dict as the 
great lexicographer notably was. 

The foregoing is merely a .esume of a few facts selected at 
random froma multiplicity of otLe’s. If, then, we take it for 
granted that diet bas hitherto exerted so great an influence on 
character, is it not an absolute duty upon the part of social 
reformers to try and remedy the existing abuses in the modes 
of preparing food, and especially in the proper combination of 
vianés? Itis the middle and lower classes that suffer most 
from ignorance in these respects. It is a common mistake 
made by most people, that only the wealthy can have good 
cookery. There never was a greater fallacy. Skill in cooking 
can be displayed in the boiling of a leg of mutton and turnips, 
as well as the most intricate French concoction. Properly 
speaking, good cooking consists in turning scientifically to the 
fullest account every wtolesome article of food, and converting 
into palatable meals that which indifferent or unscientific cook 
ing would render either uneatable or put aside as useless. ‘The 
middle and artisan classes are the more to be considered in this 
food reformation and its effects upon characters, for it is princi- 
pally frow them spring the men whose industry, intelligeuce 
and active genius bave been the mainsprings of advancement in 
science, art, literatare end general civilization. Mens sano in 
curs0 e sano is the great ain: of bumanity; and as a properly 
purtured and well-balanced physical frame induces a correspond- 
ing habit of mind, surely the attainment of this object is well 
worthy the attention of all intelligently thinking beings.—Lon- 
don Housekeeper, April 22nd. 








Gotpwin Smitn publishes in the “Canadian Mouthly” 
an article on ‘“I'be Immortality of the Soul,” in which he bolds 


of anything to the contrary, we are bound to accept the great 
mass of evidence, which makes a future life an extreme proba- 
bility. 




























European Miscellanies. 


| Secret Powsoninc 1n Lonpon—An Extraorvinary 
, Case. —'The police are at present ocenpied with a very curious 
| ease. Toward the middle of February last a letter, addressed 

“M. Q,” was left at a post office in Camden Town. No one 
; celled for it, and in due course it found its way to the Dead 

Letter Office, and was there opened Its contents were 80 ex- 
traordipury that the nost cflice authorities put the matter in the 
hands of the police. The letter was signed “W. K. V.,” and 
was dated from an address in the Kuston Road. Its writer, after 
referring to some previons letters, protessed his willingness to 


Av rng RECENT ANNUAL MEETING of the Baptist 
Union at the Bloomsbury Chapel, London, it was reported that 
$39,000 060 bad been raised last year on tbe part of this organ- 
ization in Engjand. 

Tur Encrisu New Testament Revision Committee 
have struck out as spurions, the lust seven verses of the last 
chapter of St Mark. ‘They have also struck out, as being a 
false interpolation, a verse in one of the Epistles which is tres} vrovide “MQ.” with a dru gz, the effect of which would be t 

quently quoted as a proof of the doctrine of the ‘Irinity. aman Fa without € mt suspicion or incurring the risk 

Wutte Viscount Hetmstey’s brougham was stand-|of a coroner's inquest. ‘Tbe police, of course, went st once to 
ing in frout of bis club in St. James Street, London, a few the address iu question aud there discoveren a young medical 
nights since, the horses became frightened and ran away, knock- student of the name of Vance, who seems to have immediately, 


7 : “ : made a very frank confession, 
ing down Surgeon-Major Linton in their fight, throwing the) A geording to bh t . ? : 
coachman from the box and dasbing the carriage to pieces. Dr. coording to his account, he saw an advertisement in a daily 





Linton and the coachman died from the injuries received. | 
While the former was lying in the street after baving been ron 


over, be was robbed of his gold watch and his purse containing 
£ 5. 


A STRANGE CUSTOM HAS BEEN preserved in Notting: 
ham, England, from remote times. One of the heads of the 
family, previous to locking the street door for the last time in 
the year, carefully deposits a gold coin in close proximity to the 
door, where it is allowed to remain until the new year bas been 
asbered in. This is believed to insure the supply of mouey for 
the year's necessities, 

Ir wavixe come to tut knowledge of the “Good 
Templars of England” that the white population in the United 
States is antagonistic to associating with the colored race, they 
have passed a resolution, at their last meeting in London, to the 
effect that if Americans are determined to establish a distine- 
tion of aces in works of humanity and temperance, thejorder in 
England cannot hold any farther intercourse with them as 
brethren. 


Tue Encuisu vestRYMAN maintains bis ancient re- 
nown. Ata vestry meeting recently held at Southwick, near 
Birmingham, this lively scene occurred: A gentleman wae re- 
quested to take bis hat off. He declined, but afterwards he 
removed it, placing it on the vicar’s head. He was then ejected. 
Several pauishioners insisted on baviug the accounts passed 
before tbe appointments were made, but the vicar objected to 
this course, and a great deal of confusion ensued. Blows were 
exchanged, aud one of the church wardens was rather roughly 
handled. 


Great Capture or Waavtes At Oxkney.—Kirkwall 
Bay was alive with whales on April 20th. a great man boa's 
put off in pursuit, aud the chase was continued for several hours, 
and the result was tbat 69 whales were driven on the shore, 
Nine were captured by two boats’ crews, but in consequence of 
the flood tide and the steepness of the beach the others escaped, 
‘The scene was one of great excitement, and was witnessed by a 
vast crowd of spectators. 


Sincutar Deata in Lonpon.—Recently an inquest 
was held in Jondon respecting the death of Mr. George Gillian, 
aged sixty-two, the keeper of a private hotel in Jermyn Street. 
On Good Friday the deceased complained of illness, and his 
wife gave him a draught out of a cordial bottle labelled “poison,” 
bat which had been used for years, ‘The mistake was immedi- 
ately discovered, whereupon the deceased exclaimed, Ob, | aw 
poisoned ! I shall die.” Medical assistance was obtained, but 
the deceased sank and died the same afternoon. Dr. Waters 
said that the bottle had once contained prussic acid, which had 
evaporated in the course of time. Not the slightest trace of 
poison was found in the body of the deceased, whose death was 
attributable to disease of the heart, the action ot which bad 
failed in consequence of the fright he bad suffered, The jury 
returned a verdict in accordance with this evidence. 


Snetters ror Lonpon Capmen.—We observe that 
the cabmen on one of the most important of the city stands, 
that of Piccadilly, have at length been provided with a com- 
fortable shelter, It consists of an elegant movable structure, 
measuring about 12 feet by 8 feet, made of pitch pine and 
glazed all round. Internally it is fitted with benches and 
warmed by a large gas stove, which. besides being an element 
of cowfort to the men, will serve the important purpose of 
keeping their food warm, ‘lhe cabmen would have been more 
grateful for this at the beginning than at the end of the winter, 
but itcannot bat provea great boon to them all the year reund. 
‘This particular shelter is, we understand, the gift of Mr. Rich- 
ard Haworth, ond is on the model of those in London, Birwing- 
haw and Bristol. Lt is partly an experiment, and if it should 
prove successfal, the wants of the cabmen in other paris of the 
city will not be overlooked. ° 


Expcosion oF AN InFERNAL Macuine 1n Lonpon.— 
About 9 o'clock yesterday morning one of the vans of the 
Parcels Delivery Company was taken to the door of Mr. William 
Larkiv, of 6 Northhampton Square, Clerkenwell, a chronometer 
maker and watch-dial eugraver A box addressed to bim was 
delivered to the servant. ‘Ihe latter, having given a receipt 
handed it to Miss Larkin, who shook it im order to ascertain 
what it contained. Heering nothing rattle, she conveyed it into 
the workshop, and banded it to her father. Mr. Larkin is in 
the habit of receiving boxes containing dials for engraving, and 
at once proceeded to upen the box by prying up the lid witha 
chisel, A slight click inside was followed by a terrific explosion, 
blowing out the windows, wrecking the shop and its conteuts, 
and hurling Mr, Larkin against the wall. ‘The box was blown 
into atoms, small Ipieces only of the wood and the infernal 
mechanism being found. 

The voluma of flame which accompanied the explosion set fire 
to the clothing of Mr. Larkin who was fearfully burnt over the 
arms, ba ds and face. The flames having been extinguished 
be was put to bed and placed vnder the care of a doctor, ‘the 
servant Ewily Chickelbergb, who took in the box, gave it as 
her epinion that it was about eight finches long by five broad, 
something like an ordinary cigar box. Inspector Freestone and 
Seargent Wade went in andjmade a mivute examination of the 
premises, 


Some of the pie es of tin have been driven into the walls. 
agent employed was gunpowder. 


pieces of spiral springs and nipples, indicating 
been av arrapgement by which the mere opening of the box 





should cause an explosion,—London Times April 2th, 


The box was fonod to have been cf deal, with ao in-; talgia” of alcbolls. 
ner lining of tin, portions of which were found all over the room. | but, remaining secluded longer than usu |, the neighbors broke 
‘Lbe }open his door. 
that there is no absolute proof of a future state, but,in the absence | swell of the various pieces of wood | d to the belief that that the /entering the room, where the remains of a charcoal fire were 
Ihe police also picked np} 
there bad, 


| 


paper, addressed to ‘medical men in need of money, or students 
well op in chemistry and anatomy,” and stating that a gentle 
man engaged in an interesting experiment, would be willing to 
give liberal remuneration for professional assistance. He an- 
swered this, and received in reply a letter signed ‘M. QQ,” and 
stating that the adxertiser was tired of his life, and wished to 
commit suicide in such away as to avoid the possibility ot a 
coroner's Inquest aud a verdict of fli.e ss. “tL eould do a great 
d al of good,’ the letter ran, “to a persou I aa interested in, 
by leaving the world jast now; and one way or another I am! 
resolved to do so, aud if possible I should preter not to wound 
the feelings of the person who will gain most by my death, by 
allowing !t to be supposed voluntary. Beside, the most merck 
ful verdict of a coroner's jury, would be sufficient to invalidate 
my will,” 
The police, however, were not content with arresting Mr, 
Vance. ‘They watched the post-office in Camden Town. Before 
many days a woman called there, and asked for a letter ad 
dressed to""M. Q” The detectives followed her home to 
street in Camden ‘Town. They found that she was a married 
wowan, of the name of Smee, and that her hasband was travel-! 
ling abroad. Upon being arrested she at ouce admitted th 
correspondence, but declared that she was weary of life, an 
wanted the poison for herself. It appears also tbat, by way of 
part payment, she bad actually sent Vance a_ post-office order 
fora couple of guineas, and, according to her acccunt, had 
received some drugs from bim m retary, which had, however, 
smelt so abomivably that she had thrown them away. The 
cbarge against the two prisoners is, of course, a very serious 
one, and it remains to be seen what possible explanation they 
can give of the circumstances,—London Examiner, 

A CaAsE WAS LATELY ‘TRIED in the Court of Queens 
Boneh, Lublin, in which the plaintiff sued for damages for, 
injuries sustained by falling into a ce'lar, the grating of which 


bad teen improperly left open by the defendant. ‘The plain | 


















































































































in bis fall, broke the grating, aud for this damuge to his pro- 
perty the defendant claimed the sum of £5. | laintiff's counsel 
said that the audacity of this demaud had never been paral- 
leled in bis experience except in one in tance, and this excep- 
tional case he proceeded to relate for the benefit of the Court 
and jury. ‘Ihere lived, be said, at one time in Merrion Square, 
Dublin (the fashionable quartur of that city), an emi ent law. 
yer, who afterward came to occupy 4 place on the jadicial bench. 
He was a man of high professional attainments, but of tes'y and 
irritable temper. His next door neighbor was a retired wajor,! 
noted for the eccentricities of Lis habits; between the two there’ 
was anything but friendly fee ing, and they did all in their 
pawer to annoy andh raxss each other. One night, memorable 
in Treland as “tbe night of the great storm,” the major's chim-| 
neys were blown down. Crash they went through tho roof of 
the lawyer's house. and thence down through floor after floor,| 
carrying havoc iu their course, ‘I've man of Jaw was ia no good 
bumor as he contemplated the destruction, and what made mate’ 
ters worse was that it was the major’s chimneys that had occa- 
sioned the wreck. His mind was actively engaged in devising 
some process by which he could get satisfaction from bis arch 
enewy, when a missive arrived from the latter, couched as 
follows: ‘Send me back my bricks immediately, or I'll put the 
matter into tbe hands of an attorney.” 
AN Exurertion oF Costumes in Lonpon.—On_ the 
25th April a unique exhibition was cpened to the London public 
at the Alexandra Palace, viz.,a display of ladies’ costumes of 
the latest fa-hion, for which a number of v luable prizes were 
istributed, the good tuste of the articles displayed, combined 
with economy being the points considered in the awards, The 
costumes exhibited all belonged to the present summer and 
spring season of 1876, A special prize was offered for handsome 
historic costumes, date, character and value unlimited, but 
there was no competitors in this class; and for the otber special 
prize, viz. for the best novelty in ladies’ dress, there were only 
four exbibits—-a carriage dress,a rinking suit avd two polonais: 8, 
one gray and the otber cream-color, labelled ‘dust-evaders,” 
made of a light alpaca-like mat rial, resembling ordinary dust 
cloaks. ‘The 1inking costume was of a light Knickerbocker 
‘lo‘h, with a boitense polonaise, edged with natural-colored 
ostrich feather trimming, interspersed with round pendent silver 
buttons, and made short; there was a rink hat to match. ‘Ibe 
carnage dress was a long black velvet skirt avd babit bodice, 
with a light brown shade of broeaded sik introduced upon the 
back of the bojice and as a tunic, the effect being ratber too 
p onorce. ‘or the ordinary prizes there were twelve cla ses, 
with a first and second prize to each. ‘The costumes were all 
displayed in the concert-room, each class on a distinct raised 
plaviorm, having overhead a canopy of prettily arranged white 
muslin, draped with white flowers, 


Tue Deatu or a Drunxarp.—An inhabitant of Fon- 
tenay-souis-Bois, one of the most churming little suburbs of 
Paris, has recently departed this life under circumstances which 
merit the attention of everybody, but more particularly of the 
scientific and medival world. ‘The man in question bad long 
bees a confirmed drankard, and imbibed, on an average, a quart 
and a halt of brandy per diem, Conscivus of the degradation 
of his besetting viev, he kept aloof from his family, and at t mes 
sbut himself up in his room for days together, in «crder to pur- 
sue his devotion to Bacchus tomolested by the reproach or re- 
monstrance of the infidel. He had frequently been forced to 
abandon the brandy bottle by the appreach ot delerium ‘remeus, 
but be was no sooner cured by the ductors than he returned to 
‘his favorite love. At length he was seized with an irresistible de- 
sire to destroy himself, which the medical sages call the * nos- 
On Easter Sunday be shut hiwself op again; 


‘ 








An overpowering smell of spirits strock them on 


}fouod, and on looking on the bed, the e lay the body of the 
man reduced to cinders! ‘he doctors say that sp ntaneous 
combustion must have taken place, shortly after the drunkard 
lay down to die. 
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CHAPTER XVILL. (Continued). 

“I, after all your goodness, I learnt to 
love you a little, it wouldn't be my fault, 
you know.” 

At any other time, Charles would have 
been amused at this seene, for the Queen of 
the Fairies was certainly fooling the poor 
Mayor, whose ponderous love making it 
suited her purpose to encourage, it would 
appear. ‘The contrast between the two, was 
ludicrous. Her frail, sweet loveliness, and 
air of high-breeding ; her dainty, solt cheek 
in juxtaposition with his big, burly, coarse 
figure and battered face, was enough to ex- 
cite amusement and surprise in any one 
whose mind was not thoroughly preoccu- 
pied. 

As it was, Charles could not help feeling 
curious; whilst Rachel, whom the bustle at 
the doorway delayed, seemed indifferent at 
first; but when the Mayor dréw back with 
an air of immense satisfaction, the two 
women so differently dressed—so differently 
circumstanced, it would seem—one fresh 
from a@ gay ball, the other from a death- 
bed—one bright and smiling, the other pale, 
and sorrowful—met face to face. 
| Rachel started a little, but the effect of 
iher presence on the other was odd and 
inexplicable. 

The beautiful, smiling face turned pale 
and grave ina second, and a look of real 
anguish darkened the soft eyes. She drew 
quickly out baek out of sight, with a shud- 
dering sigh, and Rachel and her husband 
passed on. 

Directly they reached home, Charles put 
his wife in Mrs. Gooch’s charge, while he 
went to release Vagabond Jack. He had 
not anticipated or intended that the man’s 
imprisonment should last so long, and was 
quis seit-reproachful, although, of course, 
the matter had been beyond his control. 

He opened the cellar-door, and called 
down lustily ; but no answer came. 

“T expect he got tired of waiting, and es- 
eaped by the street,’ thought Charles ; 
nevertheless be determined to push his in- 
vestigations to the end. 

He got a candle from the kitehen, and 
was surprised to find that Jane followed him 
out suspiciously, aud looked pale and anx- 
ious, like the rest. 

“Do you want anything, sir?” she asked, 
Officiously. 

“T shut Vagahond Jack up in the cellar 
before T went out. Have you seen or heard 
anything of him?” 

“La! no, sir!’ answered Jane, as de- 
murely as if she had never heard of such a 
thing before. “Ll should think he must 
have got away.” 

Probably ; for T told him about the door 
that leads into the street.” 

“Oh, indeed!” returned Jane, with ex- 
traordinary interest, and manifest relief. 
“Then you may be sure he has found his 
way out.” 

““1f you'll give me the candle I'll go and 
look ” 

“Shall T go, sir?”’ 

Charles wondered a little at Jane's offi- 
ciousness, considering her natural timidity ; 
but declined her offer, of course. However, 
she came to the top of the stairs, and stood 
there, looking very white and anxious, whilst 
he descended calling Jack repeatedly by 
name. 

She bent eagerly forward to listen, and 
pre-ently she heard a startled cry from her 
master’s lips. 

“Jane !"’ 

She rushed down, and by the faint, flick- 
ering light she saw Charles supporting in 

his arms, the pale, lifeless head of Vagabond 
Jack. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
RACHED, IS DECOYED FROM TOMR 
“Percn some vinegar directly,” said 
Charles excitedly. ‘I hope, after all, he 
may be stunned, not dead!’ 
Mary returned with Jane. and amongst 
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them they managed to carry Vagabond Jack 
up-stairs and placed him on a rug in the 
kitchen. Ile gave no sign of life as yet; 
but Charles, who had studied the profession 
of medicine as a younger man, was fully 
competent to deal with the case, and did 
not lose hope that he would presently re- 
vive. 

Twice Charles went up-stairs to look after 
Rachel, and each time, when he returned 
Vagabond Jack was still in the same help- 
less condition. He was beginning to lose 
faith, in tis own power, when, quite sud- 
denly, the man opened his eyes. 

He gave a confused glance into the faces 
bending over him, and then they closed 
again. For several minutes there was no 
further sign of animation, and Charles anx- 
ietics were returning when Vagabond Jack 
heaved a sigh, and sat bolt upright. 

**What’s the time ?’’ he said. 

Charles told him. 

“Ah! well, ’'d better be going home,” 
he added, in a hazy manner, and tried to 
rise. ‘I daresay it will soon be light.” 

“We can’t think of parting with you,” 
answered Charles, kindly. ‘*You must keep 
here for once, at any rate.” 

**My head feels queerish,” said Jack, tap- 
ping it allover. ‘I should say, if I didn’t 
know better, that some one had been using 
it for a foot ball.” 

*Can’t you remember how it happened ?” 

“How what happened?’ inquired Jack, 
vaguely. 

“Why, your accident ?”’ 

It might have been noticed that Jane 
bent right forward at this, and waited for 
his answer with bated breath. But Jack 
shook his head. 

“T can’t remember nothing as yet, sir. 
I've got the feel as if my brains were dane- 
ing «a jig to some lively tune, and I can’t 
make sense or rhyme out of their vagaries. 
I'm amazin’ sleepy, too.” 

**Could you get up-stairs?”’ 

**T could crawl, if [ couldn’t walk.” 

“That's right; get a few hours of quiet 
rest, and perhaps, in the morning, you will 
be able to remember how the affair hap- 
pened.” 

*‘May be,” answered Vagabond Jack, 
drowsily, and went stumbling up-stairs, 
threw himself dressed on the bed, and fell 
at once into a deep, dreamless sleep 

In the mosning his head was clearer, and 
he gave the following account of what hap- 
pened :— 

It seems he had hardly been in the cellar 
ten minut@& before he heard the sound of 
deep breathing. He grasped the poker, 
determined to use it in self-defense, if nec- 
essary; and drawing closer to the wall, 
waited and listened. He was just beginning 
to think it had been a delusion, when a 
hand groped along his face, he felt what he 
described as a sudden crash, and remember- 
ed no more. 

To Charles the mystery seemed deep and 
impenetrable; and Jane who could have 
thrown some light on the subject, was, of 
course, mute. Todo her justice, she suf- 
fered agonies of self-reproach, and resolyed 
in her own mind that she would give up the 
**braw wooer’’ who had such an odd fancy 
for breaking heads. 

Meanwhile, she was well cured of her fol- 
ly and infatuation ; and as Vagabond Jack 


soemed bot very little the worse fur fils ne. 
cident, she hoped it might be well after, 
all. 
That day the miser’s body was brought to 
his daughter’s house, amid a great display 
of feeling from the mob. During his life- 
timo he had been generally despised, and 
could not creep through the street without 
unpleasant and taunting recognition ; but 
his tragical death had wiped out his offences, 
as if by magic ; and the mob, which knew 
how to be generous, pardoned his fatal 
greed, because of the penalty he had been 
called upon to pay. 

! Rachel was very quiet, very patient, but 
she suffered terribly. She could do nothing 
now, not even pray for the erring soul which 
had been called so suddenly into its Maker's 
presence. She would not have troubled 
about the gold he had left behind, only that 
her husband reminded her it might fall inte 
other hands, unless they made good their 
claim ; and the thought of the robbers re 





turning for a final search, spurred: her to 
the effort. 

p She recollected well the old hiding-place, 
and also the means of getting at it; bul 
when she had gone through the requisite 
formula, and removed the bars with her 
husband’s aid, lo! the chest was gone. 
Even his own child, it seemed, he could not 
trust with his secret, and so he had trans 
ferred the money to another place—but 
where, they could not discover. The whole 
day, Charles, assisted by Vagabond Jack, 
and another man whom he could trust, 
searched for the “‘hid treasurer,” puiling 
down the wainscoting remorselessly, raising 
the floor, looking in the most improbable 
places; but at night they were no nearer 
the solution of the enigma than they had 
been in the morning, and Charles returned 
to his wife fairly mystified and balked. 

“It is better as it is,’’ was her remark, 
“that gold would, perhaps, bring a curse 
with it. We are not rich, but we have 
enough, and so surely we needn’t mind.” 
> “Lam not sure that I do mind, Rachel; 
only it seems a pity fora large sum like 
that to lic idle and unknown, whilst it 
might be a help to so many, and a pleasure 
to us.” . 

“You'll see, Charles, we shall do very 
well without it,” 

“That I don’t doubt, my love ; neverthe- 
less, I shall have one more thorough search, 
and then, if it is not to be found, VIl resign 
myself to necessity. But though you'll 
find me very cheerful under the loss, I can’t 
think it is right to give in without an effort. 


‘nis money 1s your rightful inheritance. 
Your father meant to atone for the past by 
giving you all he had to give ; and it seems 
a great pity, therefore, it can’t be discovered. 
However, we mustn't despair quite yet; 
and if it ever should come into our posses- 
sion, let us pray that it may soften, and not 
harden, our hearts.”’ 

But there seemed no chance of their 
being tried. The second day’s search 
proved quite as unayailing as the first, and 
Charles acknowledged himself fairly beaten. 

“He must have removed it from the 
house,” he remarked to Vagabond Jack, 
who was his eager assistant, having been 
promised a large reward if it were found. 
“Tt is impossible that it can be anywhere 
here, now.” 

Vagabond Jack shook his head dolefully. 

“I'm afraid its all up, sir.” 
| “Well, it can’t be helped, Jack.” vj 
v Anyhow, Rachel was nota beggar. There 
were a few thousands Felix had put out to 
usury ; and as all the papers relating to 
these transactions were found sewed up in 
the matresses of the old miser’s bed, there 
would be no difficulty in establishing her 
claim. 


Charles went home as quickly as he could, 
to acquaint Rachel with this fact; but 
finding she was out, he sat down patiently 
to wait for her return. An hour passed; 
two, three, and then Charles began to think 
something must be amiss. Rachel had no 
friends, or even acquaintances, in Yarmouth, 
and agy shopping she might have had to do 
would certainly have been over by this time. 
He had already inquired of his mother, 
without any result, and, at last, he thought 
to send for Jane. 

Jane looked very downcast and penitent, 
and very unwilling to be questioned, he 
thought, but he wrung the truth out of her 
by degrees. 

A gentleman had come for her mistress, 

she said, about an hour after Charles had 
left, introducing himself as her father’s 
lawyer, and declaring that he had charge 
of the miser’s gold, and also his will, which, 
according to his directions, was only to be 
opened by her,in his presence. Rachel had 
gone with him at once, saying that she 
should be back in half an hour, and Jane 
must attend to Mrs. Gooch whilst she was 
gone. 
But there was one thing she did not think 
fit to state, and that was, her own private 
conviction that the lawyer, in spite of a 
clever disguise, was identical with the polite 
gentleman who had recently courted her, 
and proved himself (as Vagabond Jack 
could testify) such a very undesirable com- 
panion in a quiet tete-a-tete. 





CHAPTER XX. 
THE BIRD HAS FLOWN. 


“T wonper Rachel didn’t call for me on 
her way,’ thought Charles, to himself. 
** She is so very considerate of other people, 
and she knew I was busy with a vain search. 
However, ina moment of such intense ex- 
citement it is natural to forget, and the 
Jawyer may have hurried her. In any case, 
she must be back soon now, of course, and 
will certainly havea good reason to give 
for her neglect.” 

He went and sat with his mother, to 
while away the time. Le did not fancy the 
drawing-room, with Rachel’s oair standing 
empty, and her sweet presence wanting 
everywhere. She filled his life as well as 
his heart, so completely, that home, was no 
longer home without her. Mrs. Gooch, 
who had considerably increased her culd by 


the exposure overnight, was not in’ quite 
her usual spirits, and depressed Charles by 
constantly iterating her wonder where 
Rachel could possibly be. 

** And she never came to bid me good-bye, 
before she went, gither. It is really very 
odd.” 

“Why is it o11, mother?” he said, get- 
ting almost irritated at her persistence 
“You know she was ina hurry. Hark! I 
hear some one at the door.” 

And he darted down the stairs. But it 
was only Jane shutting the shutters, and he 
returned, looking greviously disappointed. 

** Ts she come?” called out Mrs. Gooch, 
from the bed, directly she heard his step. 

“No.” 

“Dear, dear! what ean she be thinking 
of? She must have koown we should be 
anxious,” “i 

“The lawyer has kept her, of coutse. 
There may be all kinds of formalities to be 
gone through, and Rachel would prefer to 
get them over, in order not to have to go 
again directly.” 

“But, Charles, ail that kind of thing will 
devolve upon you, [ should fancy, as 
Rachel's husband. ‘There was no settlement 
when you married, and, therefore, everything 
that belongs to her belongs to you, and you 
would be responsible in every way.” 

**T hope not.” 

“Why.” 

“Because it would degrade me to feel 
that [ was dependent on my wile, rather 
than she on me.” 

“How ridiculous you are!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Gooch, tartly. ‘* What can it signify ? 
Besides, you are well enough off yourself, 
and can’t be called dependent on anybody. 
When married people really love each other, 
there oughtn’t to be a question of whose the 
money is. I hadn’t a farthing in the world 
when I married your father, and yet on our 
wedding-day he put his purse into my lap, 
and told me I was always to be treasurer ; 
and so I was up to the last, never giving an 
account, even, and always satisfying him— 
because he loved me, my dear.”’ 

**As I love Rachel.” 

The old woman’s eyes were humid, but 
she smiled too. 

“Ifso, my dear, you needn’t mind about 
her being rich. She was poor when you 
married her, and likely to remain so ; there- 
fore, your motives could never be suspected. 
And if they were, what need you mind if 
your wife herself knows the truth.” 

“I'm afraid I am rather thin-skined, 
mother ; for I do like to be well thought of 
by my neighbors. But how late it grows! 
Surely Rachel must have arrived ?”’ 

**Why don’t you ring ?” said Mrs. Gooch. 

“T prefer to go mfself, thank you.’’ 

“You will let me know?” Mrs. Gooch 
called out after him. 

In spite of herself, she was growing 
anxious. What need detain Rachel all this 
while from home? There were a great many 
rough characters about Yarmouth, princi- 
pally sailors just discharged from theirships, 
and ripe for any wischiet ; and what Mrs. 
uooch feared was that Rachel might have 
encountered some of these on her return, 

nd been roughly handled. 

She had not the courage to make this sug- 
sestion to her son, knowing that it would 
trive him nearly frantic ; but her misgiv- 
ings increased to a painful degree when he 
came back presently, to complain that there 
was no sigt of his wife 
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*‘Mother, he said, wistfully, “it looks 
odd.” 

Ile was in hopes she would contradict 
him this time; but she said nothing. 

“Very odd,” he west on, half to himself, 
half to her. “If it weren’t so utterly im- 
possible, I should think that Rachel had 
run away.” 

He laughed here, but his laugh was 
forced and strange, and had no merriment 
in its ring. 

“OF course that is impossible, but there 
might have been some accident—” 

Charles turned very pale. 

*What accident, mother ?”’ 

“T don’t know, but-——” 

“You mustn’t teach me to be anxious,” 
he said, with quivering breath. ‘I have 
aot alowed myself to dream of danger as 
yet. She will return pyesently, you will 
see, and laugh at us finely for having been 
afraid. Only we must be patient.” 

Still, it was clear to Mrs. Gooch that he 
spoke with a confidence he did not feel ; for, 
as the minutes went by, lengthening wearily 
already into an hour, Charles’s face grew 
paler, his eyes more full of trouble. At 
last he rose to his feet. 

“T can’t stand this any longer, mother. 
I shall go and look for her.” 

“But you don’t know where to look, my 
dear.” 

“Pll search everywhere. This lawyer 
must have been an impostor, and inveigled 
her away.” 

This was giving voice to his own fears, 
and seemed a kind of confirmation. She 
shuddered as she answered, fervently, 
“Heaven forbid! But, anyhow, you will do 
well to make inquiries. [ cannot think she 
would have stayed away so long of her own 
accord.” 

But he was gone before she had finished 
speaking, and she heard his passage down 
stairs and through the house like a whirl- 
wind. The door slammed, shaking her in 
her bed, and there was a silence like that of 
death. : 

Mrs. Gooch’s heart began to fail her. 
She had hardly realized how fond she was 
of her son’s wife until now, when may be 
they would never meet again. 

She chided herself for these gloomy fore- 
bodings, and yet she could not shake off the 
prophetic instinct that warned her they 
would not stand face to face again on this 
side of the grave. Was Rachel dead, then— 
dead in her sweet prime? ‘Far better that 
it should be me,” thought the old woman. 
**{ have lived my life, and had my pleasure, 
whilst she is so young!” 

And then she prayed, nobly and unsel- 
fishly, that if it were Heaven’s decree one of 


them should die, Rachel should be spared, 
and she taken. 

**Charles wouldn’t miss me so very much,” 
she said. ‘**He has his wife, and some of 
these days he will have little children; and 
though I should dearly have liked to sce 
them, and hold them in my arms, still what 
He wills must be right.”’ 

She bowed her head and prayed on, whilst 
Charles hurried wildly through the streets, 
inquiring of everyone he knew if they had 
seen his wife. Finally, he went to the 
watch, and enlisted them in his service ; 
but the gray dawn had broke, and still there 
was no sign of her. 

Several times he went back to the house, 
hoping she might have returned in his ab- 
sence, but he had only to show his face for 
Jane to frame the necessary ‘* No,” and then 
he was gone again. 

‘*Oh, Rachel! Rachel! my beloved!’ 
was the bitter cry of his wounded heart. 
“How can I live without you ?”’ 

About ten o'clock he went home, just to 
eat and drink, that he might recruit his 
strength for a new attempt. He was losing 
hope rapidly, it all seemed so terrible and 
strange. 

The very atmosphere of the house, as he 
crossed the threshold, struck chill to his 
heart. He passed the room where the dead 
miser lay, sleeping his last sleep—gone 
where his gold could not follow or serve 
him—and sighed, ‘‘What misery had the 
old man’s greed brought to others! The 
curse must needs fall on the innocent—on 
Rachel and on himself, and not on the old 
man who lay so solemn and still in his 
shroud, in the darkened room below.” s 





With kindly thought, Mrs. Gooch had 
risen and dressed herself, and gone down 
stairs to greet. him, hoping that he might 
miss Rachel somewhat less that she was 
there. And she waited on him herself with 
tender solicitude, pressing him to eat, filling 
his plate with the daintiest morsels, and 
waiting anxiously for the food to disappear. 

But Charles swallowed a few mouthfuls, 
and then pushed his plate away. 

“T can’t eat, mother—it will choke me,” 
he said, in answer to her imploring glance ; 
“but give me some more wine—my throat 
is burning.” 

She poured him out another glass, and he 
drank it down at a draught. Then sud- 
denly, as the thought seized him that Rachel 
was gone, he buried his head in his arms, 
and burst into tears. 

Mrs. Gooch had never seen him ery since 
he was a mere boy, and his desperate grief 
overcame her entirely. She came and knelt 
at his side, and leaning her grey head on his 
shoulder, murmured, brokenly, ‘* Oh, my 
dear Charles, do try to bear it! Perhaps, 
after all, she will be coming home soon. It 
breaks my heart to see you take on so.”’ 

For her sake, then, he tried to command 
himself. 

* It isso hard, mother. IT would rather 
be sure that Rachel was dead, and at peace, 
than have to picture all kinds of horror and 
shame for my pure, gentle wife. Heaven 
knows where she may be now !”” 

‘Wherever that may be, Charles, re- 
member that she would choose death to 
dishonor. You will find her again, my 
dear ; and whatever her sufferings may have 
been, they will be forgotten in the joy of 
this reunion. Supposing it were to be years 
first, Rachel would be faithful to you all 
through; for she has a true heart, and is a 
good, loving wife.” 

“Oh, mother! why must you needs praise 
that which is lost, and make me value it 
the more ?”’ 

‘Because I want you to understand all 
her goodness, and find comfort in the thought 
of her honest devotion. Tam afraid it is no 
use pretending any longer that she is safe 
and well, because, if so, she would have 
been with us at this moment; but we need 
not be intolerably anxious on that account. 
She is probabiy detained for the sake ofa 
ransom by people who know her to be the 
miser’s daughter, and fancy his death has 
secured her the possession of some great 
treasure. If so, it is only to be patient, 
and you will hear their terms, or gain some 
trace of their whoreabeuts.” 

**T was just thinking, mother, whe: I 
passed the room where he lies, how much 
sorrow, that man’s avarice has entailed 
upon others.”” 

**And on himself,” said Mrs. Gooch, so- 
lemly. 

“How on himself? Ile is at rest, and we 
struggle on.” 

“Better a long life of such struggles, 
Charles, than a hopeless death like bis.” 

**Ah! one is apt to forget that the peace 
of death is only in seeming for such men as 


that. ButI ought to be starting again. If { 


Rachel should come back whilst I am away, 
give her my dear love, and tell her how much 
Ihave suffered through her absence, and 
how life would only be an ugly dream to 
me without my gentle wife.’’ 

“T will tell her,’’ replied Mrs. Gooch, 
sighing a little under her breath to see how 
easily the young wife had supplanted the 
old mother in her son’s heart. Of course 
she was wise enough to understand that it 
was all right; but I doubt if any mother, 
however wise she might be, ever brought 
herself to realize this without a pang. To 
be a bad second, where we have been a good 
first, is not agreeable at any time ; and Mrs. 
Gooch was getting to that age when we 
cling the closer to old ties, that we 
have no heart to make new. However, 
Charles did not hear the sigh,and was much 
too pre-occupied to have understood its 
meaning, if he had. But softened by his 
great trouble, and touched by her wan face, 
he came and kissed her, ere he went out, 
saying softly, “Don’t stay up—don’t stay 
up, mother. I am sure you ought to be in 
bed ; you look really ill.” 

“Don’t trouble about me, dear. I shall 
soon be all right,” she answered, looking up 
into his face with a very wistful smile. 
‘‘Bring Rachel back to me, that is all.”’ 
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“It any effort of mine ean compass it, I 
will,’ was the fervent response. 


¢ And then she stood at the window, and 
watched him go forth on his fruitless errand, 
dreading the night which would bring him 
back, hopeless and helpless, to a cheerless 
bearth and a widowed bed. r 
CHAPTER XXE. 
HOW THE TIME PASSED. 

“No news of mistress, sir?’ Jane fen- 
tured to say, as she opened the door to the 
pale, hollow-eyed man on the step, and 
held out lier hand to aid his tottering form. 
**No news?” 

Charles just shook his head. Faint from 
fasting, utterly miserable, he was beyond 
speec’.. She got him toa chair, and there 
he sat, staring blankly at the wall in front 
of him. Jane was the more shocked, that 
in her secret heart she did not feel quite 
guiltless of all the trouble that had come into 
the once happy household, and guessed that 
her contempt of friendly counsel and warn- 
ing had done irreparable injury. 

She fetched Mary, and they both bathed 
the young man’s head and brows with vine- 
gar, pouring a little brandy down his parched 
throat. Jane was sobbing softly all the 
while, and wondering as she had wondered 
before, how it would all end. 

“I know I shail never trust any one 
again,’’ she thought; ‘“‘and if the mistress 
could only be found, I'd serve her honestty 
and devotedly all the days of my life, to 
make up for this trouble. What a poor, 
vain fool [ was, to be sure! What did my 
fine gentleman want but to flatter me into 
helping bim in his wickedness ?—for he 
takes good care not to show his fice now— 
and I'd seratch it well if he did!’ added 
Jane, viciously. ‘Tlowever, there’s no fear 
of his coming, having got all he wants ; and 
the more's the pity, perhaps, for I'd see if 
I couldn't help Lim to a taste of prison—see 
if T wouldn't!” 

At this moment, Charles slowly rose to his 
feet, and, with the same wild look in his 
eyes, dragged himself up stairs, refusing all 
aid. They heard him go to his mother’s 
room, and were satisfied, returning to their 
own part of the house, where cook, deeply 
sympathizing, set herself to concoct some 
peculiarly dainty dish which might tempt 
the master to eat. 

In the middle of it Vagabond Jack ap- 
peared. He looked jaded, too, and nearly 
worn out, as he sank into a seat, and wiped 
his wet forehead with an old rag which 
served him for a handkerchief. 

Mary put food before him, and when he 
had eaten and drank, he revived wonderfully. 

“It’s a sad job, this,” he said, looking 
pointedly at Jane, who trembled and flushed 
in spite of herself ; ‘‘and the worst of it is, 
it might have been prevented if some folks 
hadn't proved so ready to be took in by the 
first stranger who wore a suit of fine clothes. 
I knowed what was going on, and spoke in 
time ; but some women think that eyes was 
only made for ogling, I s'pose, for they never 
use ‘em for anything else.’* 

Jane was too miserable to take offence at 
the obvious insinuation, but she did venture 
to say, meekly, ‘‘When bad people make 
themselves out so very good, how are people 
to know ?”’ 

**By using their senses,’’ answered Jack, 
eurtly. ‘*When a man wants to do all his 
courting in secret, you may be sure he 
means mischief; and an honest girl would 
soon send him to the round-about, if she 
koowed herself.’* 

Jane was weeping stealthily, but she kept 
her eyes well hidden. 

“That's how the Secret Band get on so 
finely.”’ Jack went on, in an oracular tone ; 
** and never get caught, either. They catch 
hold of a parcel of silly maids, and give them 
presents, and so worm all the news of the 
house out of em, on pretence of courting; 
and then the master and mistress wonder 
that they are robbed on their journeys, and 
dogged in their walks, and may be killed, 
like the old man who lies dead there. 
There’s been a fellow about here L knowed 
as well for one of the gang as I know my 
my own father. First of all, he came asa 
countryman——” 

$4 was Mary’s turn to blush and tremblo 
now. P 
**But cook only wanted telling, to get rid 





of him ; and then he tried it on with Jane. 


in a different character, and did better. So 
that ail the trouble that’s come to this house 
may be put down to woman's vanity; and 
because,” concluded Jack, returning to bis 
favorite theory, ‘‘she would keep her eyes 
for ogling instead of use, and was so ob- 
stinate, no telling was any good.” 

“Oh, please,” sobbed Jane, piteously, ‘I 
didn’t mean any harm; and I’m sure I’ve 
been punished enough. I'd give my right 
hand, without a murmur, just to see mistress 
walk in at that duor, looking like her natural 
self.” 

** And it’s my belief you never will,” he 
answered, remorselessly. 

“What do you think is hecome of her, 
then.” 

“Why, they’ve made away with her, of 
course. If there’ had been any chance of 
getting any more of the miser’s money, 
they'd have kept her Jor the ransom. As it 
is, she’s best out of the way, as she knows 
too much.” 

Jane cried aloud in agony of mind. { 

“Oh pray, pray don’t say that!’ : 

“I should be telling a story if I said any- 
thing else.”’ 

“At any rate, [ sha’n’t give up hope, wi 
til Lam obliged,’ put in Mary; and then 
she started as their master’s yoive was beard 
calling down the stairs. ; 


“Is that Vagabond Jack?” fe | 
“Yes; it’s me, sir.” bs, 
**Any news?” . 


The question was a mere matter of form 
evidently, for there was no eagerness in it 
Charles knew, of course, that if Jack had 
brought good tidings, swift feet would have 
come to his room, and a breathless word o1 
two would have advertised the fact long ere 
this. He was not disappointed, ther, when 
Jack said, gravely, ‘No, sir,’’ to the accom 

swiment of a suppressed sob from Jane. 
® Another day darkened into night ; another 
week brought round the Sabbath; and still 
no news of Rachel. Charles was beginning 
to dispair by this time, although his efforts 
did not slacken. 

Ile offered a large reward; but though 
his hopes weresometimes raised by obtaining 
what appeared to be a reasonable clue, it all 
ended in a coincidence which was only too 
easily explained away. 

Meanwhile, the miser had been laid to his 
rest, and the wild winds out at sea mourned 
over him, in lieu of adaughter’s tears. Per- 
haps it was, given him to know all the sorrow 
he had wrought. Anyhow, the sea moaned 
always, and he made so sign. 

They who had known Charles in the early 
days of his marriage would scarcely have . 
recognized him, he was so wofully changed. 
As the weeks went on, changing into 
months, he grew paler and paler, and many 
a white streak came in his hair and beard. 

Ilis mother did her best to comfort him, 
but ‘who can minister to a mind diseased ?”’ 
She could not give him hope ; she could not 
tell him what had become of his wife, and 
that was all he cared to know. 

Rachel had been gone six months, when, 
one evening, Charles, who had been looking 
moodily into the fire without speaking for 
full an hour, glanced at his mother, and 
said, suddenly, ‘1 think I shall go abroad, 
mother. It is no use waiting here for the 
happiness that will never come.” 

“But, my dear 4 

“Surely you don’t want me to stay here, 
and eat my heart out, mother?” he put in 
rather irritably. ‘I suffer unceasingly ; 
you must see that, and yet you would have 
me remain.” 

“Only a little while, Charles, it won’t be 
for long.”’ 

**Will Rachel be here in a little while, 
then ?”’ 

“T fear not.” 

“Then why mayn’t I get a little change, 
just to deaden iny pain a bit? It’s not like 
you to be selfish, mother ; and besides, this 
is the very thing you proposed yourself at 
the beginning.” 

“Ah, yes; but then I was not sure——~” 

She hesitated again, as if the words she 
had to:speak were painful to her, and she 
would fain have him guess them, or give 

some small hint that might lead to the sub- 
ject. But it was her son Charles who was 
selfish, really—selfish and blind, He had 
been so utterly absorbed in his own great 
sorrow, that he had noticed nothing, and at 
last Mrs. Gooch had to speak out plainly ? 
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** My dear, [ won't ask it, if itis too great 
a sacrifice ; but I shall not be here long, 
and I would fain have you with me at the 
last.”’ 

He seanned her face keenly and anxiously. 

“Mother, what makes you think that?’’ 
he asked. 

“They tell me so, dear, and I feel they 
are right. [thas been coming on for a long 
while now.” 

‘Surely you must be mistaken, mother? 
I have noticed nothing.” 

**Because you have had so much else to 
think of, Charles,” she said, without the 
veriest shadow of reproach in her tone. 
**Otherwise, I fancy you would see how fast 
1 was failing, and how much the habits of 
my daily life were changed. I used to be 
an active woman a little while since; now 
1 can scarce watk from one room to another 
without resting on the way. Does that look 
as if I were strong eg well ?”’ 

“IT can see you are not,”’ he said, as he 
took her hand and kissed it; ‘‘and I am 
shocked to have needed telling. But, 
mother, you are not obliged to be dying 
because you are ill. 

“I wish, for your sake, I weren’t so sure, 
dear. I would have been thankful te stay 
with you until Rachel came home, ¥ I 
might. But as it is not to be, what is the 
use of cheating oneself with a vain and de- 
lusive hope? Now, Charles, you know the 
truth ; and if you have still the least feeling 
that it would be better for you to go abroad 
at once, don’t mind me. People get all 
kind of fancies when they are ill, and the 
more they are hemored the faster they 
come.” * 

** Anyhow, mother, I won't leave until you 
are bright and well again, trust me. I only 
regret that L should have been so blind and 
selfish as not to perceive that you were 
suffering. For the future, I will be more 
attentive. 1 don’t know what would be- 
come of me if I were to lose you, too.” 

She shook her head sadly, but said no 
‘more. Ilis eyes were opened now, and he 
would see things that would prepare him 
gradually for the separation, which grew 
nearer and nearer, nearer and nearer, and at 
last close. 

CHAPTER XXII. 
A DYING PROPHECY. 

Tue autumn was turning into winter, and 
the wind had a deeper moan on the shore, as 
Mrs. Gooch, faint and weary, lay and lis- 
tened, her dim eyes turning lovingly on her 
son, who searcely left her for a moment 
now. 

All her great love, the tender devotion of 
her life, came back to him in these hours, 
and made his sorrows the more terrible. 

“If you could but stay with me, mother,”’ 
he kept saying ; ‘J sha!l be so lonely when 
you are zone ?”” 

‘No, dear, you won't,” she answered 
back. ‘Rachel will be coming home soon, 
now.” 

“She is dead !” 
“No!” 

Aud the dying woman's face would light 
up with a sudden gleam, like a smile. 

“Standing just on the edge of the unseen 

world, it is given me to know that she is 
still alive, and holding out her loving arms 
across the bridge that divides you. You do 
not know what a woman's will can accom- 
plish, when strengthened by jove. She will 
pass the bridge somehow ere yng, and come 
to you, be sure of that; and then, in your 
happiness, remember me, and teach your 
little ones to lisp the name of grandmamma 
in heaven.”’ 
_ Charles, could not say now, ashe had eaid, 
that she would recover, for he saw the gray 
shadow on her face that comes but once, and 
realized its full meaning. But these last 
hours of a twilight that would never brighten 
into new day for one of them, how precious 
they were! Charles kept his mother’s hand, 
land wept to see how faint her hold was, in 
spite of all her love. 

“It’s very dark,’’ she said, presently ; ‘*is 
the night almost here ?”’ 
| “It is close upon seven o'clock, mother.” 
“We are together now ; but to-morrowes 

is time——” -—p: ‘< 

“Oh, mother, please——”’ 
| **My dear boy, you must face the truth, 
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“Tam facing it as bravely as I can; but 
it has such a terrible sound, spoken.” 
f° She sat up, and looked at him, with eyes 
loving, but dim. 

+ *You must think of my gain as well as 
your own loss. And remember, dear, we 
shall meet again some day !” 

& ‘The suoner the better, mother ; for I am 
weary of my life.” 

Spade say that, Charles.” 

“I must, for it is the truth! What is 
there to live for, if you are going to leave 
me? I had only you.”’ 
~ “*And Rachel !”” ; 

‘“T cannot believe that she is living, 
mother. She would have managed to give 
some sign, if it had been so?” 

4“Tam dying, Charles! Will you believe 
me?’’ 

He hesitated for a minute ; but her face 
showed such wonderful faith in her own 
words, that at last he was constrained to 
say, ‘‘Yes, mother, I do!” 

“You'll be patient, dear, that is all. A 
little while, and all will be bright, for Rachel 
will have returned, and the miser’s gold will 
be yours. Perhaps I only prophesy what I 
hope, you will say ; but wait and see. If 
the light has all gone out of my eyes—if my 
ears are blocked to the gay sounds of ‘life 
outside—I still see and hear what you can- 
not !”’ 

“Look and listen, then, mother, and tell 
me what I may hope for in the future.” 

She was silent a moment, and then the 
faint beam came back to her face, making 
her young and fair once again, as in the days 
when her husband wooed her, and brought 
her, a young bride, to their happy home. 

*T see a beautiful young woman,on, with 
a babe on her knee. I hear the patter of 
little feet overhead. There is a girl-child, 
with all Rachel’s beauty, standing on tip- 
toe at my bedside, staring at me with big, 
round eyes ; and 1 know the voice, softened 
by regret, made tender with old memories, 
but cheery through all, in which you are 
telling her of ‘Grandma’ in h » Do 
you see and hear all this, too?” 

He shook his ead. 

“IT see you, mother, through me tears; I 
hear your voice, and it is very faint—that is 
all.” 

**You want my faith, son.” 

** Aye.” he answered, mournfully. 

The film of death was gathering fast over 
her eyes, but they brightened on him for the 
last time. 

“T will leave you that as my last legacy, 
dear,’ she murmered, as she fell back 
amongst the pillows, almost gone. 

The gloom thickened, until the whole 
room was in shadow. 

“Shall L light the lamp, mother?” he 
said, presently. 

Absorbed in a blissful reverie, she scarcely 
heeded him, until he bent close over her, 
and repeated his question. 

» Then she roused a little. 

“No, dear ; I would rather see the stars.” 

They shone down softly out of the gray 
sky, and as Charles raised the curtain, still 
holding bis mother’s hand, her dying gaze 
fastened on them, ever so longingly. And 
so, quite gently, the end came. 

It woukd be difficult to describe the feeling 
of utter desolation and loneliness that ever 
took Charles, as he closed his mother’s eyes, 
and went softly out of the chamber of death. 
He was alone now, indeed. Suddenly, like 
a revelation, there came to him the sense of 
his mother’s tender devotion—her life-long 
care. 

How he should miss her! Every hour, 
every minute, he should look for her com- 
forting presence, and be called upon to 
realize that it was gone. No wonder that 
Charles buried his face in his hands, and 
wept bitterly—no wonder that his life seemed 
to him a burden almost too bitter to bear. 
| As soon as his mother was laid to her rest, 
he set out on his travels, keeping up the 
house and home just the same, with the dim 
hope that he might find Kachel waiting for 
him there on his return. Then he wan- 
dered hither and thither, like a perturbed 
spirit. But rest and pleasure fled before 
him, and at the end of three months he was 
home again. 

It was gloomy enough here without 
Rachel ; but it was gloomier still where she 
had never been. His friends tried to 











for them all. 

“When my wife returns, I will make 
merry. Until then, I have not the courage 
even to seem gay. 

And so autumn and winter passed away, 
and the early spring came, with its biting 
winds and cruel wrecks out at sea. The 
Secret Band, encouraged by the impunity it 
had hitherto enjoyed, had become the terror 
and scourge of the neighborhood, and the 
good people of Yarmouth went in terror of 
their lives. As a rule, robbery and spolia- 
tion, or may he captivity until a large ran- 
som was paid, were the chief sins the Secret 
Band had to answer for, avoiding personal 
violence in every case where the resistance 
to their decrees was not too determined; 
but now and then a man or woman would 
disappear as poor Rachel had done, leaving 
his or her’fate a dire uncertanty, which the 
fears of relatives converted into a certainty of 
of the most painful kind. 


¥F At last, the Mayor, who had been "® 
elected, and was half way through his second 
year of office, thought it advisable to exert 
himself for the safety of the inhabitants. 

He made a representation to Government, 
and the consequence was that Yarmouth 
was garrisoned with a small body of troops, 
whose business was to discover the haunts 
of the Secret Band, and bring them to jus- 
tice. 

Timid folks slept sounder after this, al- 
though hitherto the troops had just enlivened 
the town, and brought no greater benefit. 
It was probable that the peasantry were 
either cowed by the robbers, or were in their 
pay; for when questioned, or even threat- 
ened, by the soldiers, they preserved a 
sullen silence, or had an air of ignorance 
which might or might not be assumed, so 
that the pursuers were foiled at all points. 

The odd part of it was the secrecy with 

which the Secret Band conducted all its 
movements, never leaving a clue by which 
it might be traced. The soldiers would 
near the spot a couple of hours after a 
depredation had been committed, and find 
no sign of the depredators. 
: They would hear that the Secret Band had 
taken refuge in an old castle or ruin, and 
would arrive there to find the hearth cold 
where a fire had but recently blazed, and 
not a trace of the robbers theiselves. 

Colonel Vane had boasted finely that he 
would have them all in prison, and, perhaps, 
some of them hanged, before a week had 
gone by ; and, lo! a month had passed since 
he came to Yarmouth, and his boast was no 
nearer fulfilment than it had been the first 
hour. 

He pretended to defy the power he could 
not conquer, but he was destined to have 
his taunt thrown back into his teeth, after 
a manner he had not anticipated. 

He was riding in the outskirts of the town 
one afternoon, unattended, walking his horse 
leisurely up a hill, which led into Yarmouth. 
There was a small boseage on his right, and 
on his left a high hedge. 

Deep in reverie, revolving ways and means 
anxiously, and fearless as a soldier should 
be, Colonel Vane never thought to look into 
the shifting shadows which the tall trees-tops 
cast abroad in the twilight, as they reared 
their heads to the stars that were beginning 
to twinkle out of the gray sky. 

The rein was loose on the horse's back, 
which took advantage of his master’s mood 
to crawl lazily up the hill, with his head al- 
most between his legs. As Colonel Vano 
passed under an archway of elms, and bent 
a little forward to avoid contact with ¢ 
drooping bough, he found himself suddenly 
pinioned from behind, and almost unseated, 
the slack rein falling from his grasp with 
the abruptness of the assault. 

He made an effort to extricate himself ; 
but finding this impossible, he managed to 
glare round upon them, hoping that if he 
escaped, he should be able to identify them 
later. 

To his disappointment, all three of his as- 
sailants had their faces concealed in black 
crape masks, which, without at all impeding 
their sight, formed an effectual disguise. 
Colonel Vane would have given everything 
he possessed at that moment to have had his 
hands free, and a weapon in each; but 
failing these, and conscious of his own im- 








potence, he glared at the men ominously 
from under his bushy brows. 

**By heaven! you shall suffer for this.” 

A peal of derisive laughter answered him. 

“Your week is more than up, Colonel. 
How about your boast ?”” 

“There is time yet,” he hissed between 
his clenched teeth. 

“Shall we give you another weck ?” 

“Half that,’’ replied the Colonel, who was 
nearly beside himself with rage. 

**Will an hour do?” ; 

“Yes; if you loosen my hands.” \ 

***If? is a coward’s word.” 

“You wouldn’t have dared say that to me 
if I had been free.” 

“T don’t know.”’ And the speaker laughed 
scornfully. ‘‘You haven't done us very 
much harm yet.”’ 

"You knew why ?™ 

**Because you couldn't eatch us. eb, Colo- 
nel?” the man replied, in the same bantering 
tone, through which gleamed, oft and on, a 
suppressed leaven of fierceness. ‘‘It was 
rather a pity, too, considering your kind in- 
tentions in our behalf. We have all been 
hoping daily to see you in our quarters.”’ 

**It would have been the worse for you if 
you had,” growled the old soldier, with un- 
abated pride. ‘‘I shouldn't have come as a 
friend.” 

“No; you would have come as a 
prisoner.”’ 

Colonel Vane made a sudden dash for 
liberty here, hoping to surprise them into 
loosening their hold; but the hand at his 
color simply moved on to his throat, and the 
bracelets tightened about his wrists. 

‘Hold, Colonel, if you value your life! 
We are not men who boast, but men who 
act!” 

**You are cowards, anyhow ; or you would 
not care to fight with such immense odds 
in your favor,” said the Colonel, without 
quailing. 

“I don’t know,” replied the man, whom 
the other judged to be Captain, from a cer- 
tain authority in his bearing, and the fact 
of his always acting as spokesman. ‘We 
fight for a high stake, remember, and can’t 
aford to be very punctilious in littlesmatters 
of etiquette. Some of these days, perhaps, 
we shall meet on even ground, and then L’ll 
give you the lie to that assertion, and show 
you that Tam cautious for others, and not 
for myself.” 

It was the Colonel's turn to laugh scorn- 
fully. 

“If I thought it would ever by my fate to 
meet on equal ground with a robber and an 
assassin, I'd shoot myself before that hour 
came, and die thankfully.” 

“*Who says Tam an assassin ?”’ asked the 
man, in a voice that quivered in spite of 
himself. 

“Where is Rachel Gooch ?” 


The robber hesitated a moment, and then 
answered, boldly, ‘*I know nothing of Rachel 
Gooch. Her death does not lie at my door.” 

The two men behind made a movement of 
impatience, as if they were irritated at the 
risk their chief was incurring by this delay ; 
and one growled something in his beard, 
unintelligible to the Colonel, although the 
quick result was that he found himself off 
his horse, and on the ground, whilst his 
pockets were coolly rifled of their contents, 
the Captain leaving this work to his men. 

Then they stripped him of the best part 
of his clothing, strapped his legs and arms 
together with cords, bound him to a tree, 
and the Captain, who led his horse by the 
rein, mounted calmly, and turned its head 
from Yarmouth town. 

“Tl give you just a week, Colonel Vane 7” 
he said, as he lifted his hand high over his 
head, and bowed down to his saddle-bow. 
“Will that do?” 

The Colonel ground his teeth in impotent 
rage. ‘Beware when we do meet—that is 
all?” 

“You are such a good Christian, Colonel, 
you will have forgiven me long before that. 
Good night. 

The two men melted away bodily into the 
shadows, their Captain rode off in triumph, 
and Colonel Vane was left to anything but 
pleasant reflection. 

The night-winds were bleak and cutting, 
and seemed to pierce to the marrow of his 
bones. But the ignominy of his position 
was even worse to bear than anv vbvsical 
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discomfort. He dreaded that any one should 
come to the rescue, although he knew that 
a night passed in this way would inevitably 
cause his death. 

But as time went on, all his scruples 
turned into fears. The sky became of a cold, 
clear gray, lightened by innumerable stars, 
and a painful sensation was creeping slowly 
upwards to his heart. 

It was just martyrdom this, without the 
martyr’s crown for a reward. 

Hark! 

He heard voices, and roused himself with 
effort—lifting his voice in a hoarse shout. 

The voices came nearer—they even 
answered him. 

He shouted again and again, and his joy 
may be imagined when presently he found 
himself surrounded by his own men, and felt 
the cords loosening about his frozen lin_bs. 

They wrapped him in their coats, and 
half-carried him at first, butsoon the numb- 
ness wore off a little, and then he was glad 
to bring back the life and heat by walking. 
Thanks to this precaution, and a fine con- 
stitution, Colonel Vane was little the worse 
for his adventure next day; but it might 
have been noticed that he did not make any 
boasts afterwards, although, every day, the 
look of stern resolve deepened on his face, 
and he seemed to be busy with plans and 
calculations, which he took care to keep to 
himself. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
ENTRAPPED. 

It is now time to clear up the mystery of 
Rachel’s sudden disappearance, and make 
our readers acquainted with her fate. 

We know how little she valued her father’s 
wealth ; and, yet, for her husband’s sake, 
and for the sake of the children that might 
yet be born to them, she thought it her duty 
to make every effurt for its recovery. 
| When, therefore, she was called down to 
see a man who assumed to possess the miser’s 
will, and also his money, she went gladly. 
and without a suspicion of fraud. If she 
had had any misgiving, his business look 
and manner would have reassured her. 

He seemed to know everything concerning 
her father and herself, even to the details of 
their daily life together before her marriage, 
the circumstances of his death, and several 
facts of which Rachel herself was perfectly 
ignorant. 

He appeared impatient to start, and there- 
fore Rachel hurried her movements as much 
as she could, and would not even allow her- 
self time to bid her mother-in-law good-bye, 
and give her a hint as to the cause of her 
sudden departure. 

She suggested, very naturally, that they 
should call for Charles on their way, but 
this Mr. Franklyn—for so the lawyer called 
himself—distinetly negatived, saying that 
his office was quite in a different direction, 
and he could not waste so much yaluable 
time. 

“*However, we will send a messenger to 
your husband, bidding him join us as 
quickly as he can,” he answered; and 
presently stopped the carriage in which they 
were riding, and called to a countrified- 
looking man, who was lounging at the 
corner of the street. 

“*Here, you fellow, do you want to earn 
sixpence ?” 

The man sprang forward with alacrity, 
touching his cap. 

7 **Ay, sir, if | can’t earn a shilling.” 

“Tl give him that willingly, if he'll 
promise to go quickly,” Rachel put in. 

The man grinned as he felt the coin in his 
palm; whilst Mr. Franklyn, having ex- 
changed a warning glance with the man 
over Rachei’s head, left her to give her own 
message. 

She was eager for her husband's presence, 
and so worded it tenderly and emphatically ; 
at which Mr. Franklyn, who was evidently 
somewhat of a cynic, began to smile. 

*“Can’t you do anything without Mr. 
Gooch ?” he said. 

**I don’t see the necessity, since he is my 
husband.” 

“Still, even married women have to act 
and think for themselves sometimes. Mrs. 
Franklyn and myself are a model couple in 
the estimation of our neighbors, because we 
seldom quarrel, but that may be because we 
are seldom together.” 

His voice seemed so familiar to her as he 
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spoke these words, that she turned and 
looked at him with a keen effort at recog- 
nition. He perceived this, and tried to 
divert her attention to something that was 
passing in the street. 


f “How soon a mob forgets,” he remarked, 
after a while. ‘‘The other day they were 
mad to avenge your father’s death, and now 
they are absorbed with a merry-go-round.” 

**T believe, though, they would have torn 
his destroyers to pieces if they had found 
them that night.” 

**Very possibly,” was the dry response. 

There was a short silence, and then Rachel 
said, ‘‘Your office seems to be quite at the 
end of the town.” 

“T live in the country,” he answered, with 
rather a zrim smile. ‘I find it quieter for 
business, and I like it better, besides.” 

“It can’t be convenient for your clients, 
surely ? said Rachel, unsuspiciously. er 
“They don’t complain.”’ se 

“Then it’s all right, of course. Bat Iam 
afraid it will take Mr. Gooch a long time to 
get to us.” 

“Not if he drives fast, and I have no douLt 
he will, after your message.” 

Rachel leant back in the carriage, and 
closed her eyes. Her head was aching mis- 
erably, and the trees and the houses seemed 
to spin by so fast that they dazzled her eyes. 

Mr. Franklyn complained several times of 
the pace at which they went; but it might 
have been noticed that he gave no order to 
the driver to slacken speed, and appeared to 
relish the quick movement. 

It seemed alntost an age to Rachel before 
they stopped; and, turning to her com- 
panion, she noticed a peculiar expression on 
his face—half-shame, half-st as if 
he were bracing himself to some deed from 
which his natural instinct revolted. ----’ 

A bare suspicion of the truth flashed upon 
her, turning her sick and faint. 

“You have brought me wrong, sir!"’ she 
said, lifting her head proudly. ; 

**No.” . 

**Where {fs your office, then ?”* 

*:I have none.” 

“You tuld me you were a lawyer !’* 

“What if I lied?” 

“T cannot believe that a man who has the 
face and air of a gentleman could ever be 
guilty of such cruel treachery,” she an- 
swered, indignantly. ‘‘Besides, I am not 
conscious of having injured a single living 
creature ; and, therefore, who ought to in- 
jure me? Of what crime am I accused ?”” 

“Of none, except that you are the miser’s 
daughter,” 

“*My father is dead, sir; and, consequently, 
his name has no right in the discussion. 
And, indeed, if he were alive, he never did 
you any wrong.” 

“Pardon me. A man who has so much 
wrong those who have nothing, by the mere 
fact of his wealth. Why should I be poor, 
and he rich ?,’ 

“T don’t know ; bat these differences have 
been from the beginning. It does not make 
me envious because there are so many in the 
world of much higher rank than myself. 
And now, sir, will you have the goodness 
to tell me where Iam, and why we have 
stopped? I am anxious to get back to my 
husband as soon as I can.” 

“It is my duty to warn you that you will 
not see him for many a long day, unless you 
accede to my terms.” 

““What are they ?” 

“First, look at me well.” 

He removed the large whiskers and black 
wig he wore, and confronted her steadily, 
with the faint reflex of a smile on his lips. 

**Don’t you recognise me now?” 

“You are the Captain of the Seecrct 
Band rr 

* Just s0.”” 

**You have done me and mine harm 
enough already,” said Rachel, passionately. 
“You ought to remember how you took ad- 
vantage of my ignorance and credulity to 
lead me into compromising my father’s 
safety, and risking his life. You represented 
yourself to me as Lord Marbury.”” 

“*T never dreamed you would believe that,” 

““Why not? I might be accustomed to 
misers: but I had never come across a man 
who set himself systematically to work to 
lie and deceive.” 

“According to your own aocount, you 
were very ignorant. But would you oblige 
me by getting down? We can walk ang 














walk at the same time.” , 

**Where are you going to take me?”’ 

**To charming quarters, I do assure you. 
Only in order that the surprise may be more 
agreeable, you must kindly allow me to 
bandage your eyes.’, : 

“Supposing I refuse ?” 

“T hardly think you will be so unwise. I 
should be sorry to use force toa lady; but 
if you compel me——”’ 

“How am I to know that a cry would not 
bring succor?” 

**You are welcome to try the experiment.” 

His evident security showed Rachel that a 
demonstration of this kind would be mere 
waste of breath ; and, therefore, remember- 
ing that he had once spoken as if severity 
were forced upon him by others, against the 
the grain, she ventured to appeal to his 
feelings. 

This had no better effect, for the robber- 
captain only shook his head. 

“1 was rather new to my work in those 
days, but I have received a rather rough hint 
or two since, that a man who is Captain of 
the Secret Band can’t afford to be squeamish. 
You see, it just comes to this: that, having 
once belonged to them, knowing all their 
secrets, I should not be safe at large. There- 
fore, I am either their master, or a prisoner 
who is best out of the way. Do you under- 
stand?” 

“T think so.” 

“Therefore, you will sympathize with my 
preference for an uncertain life instead of a 
certain death.” : 

‘But I cannot sympathize with this special 
act of treachery of which I am the victim,” 
said Rachel, stooping her head resignedly, 
that he might bandage her eyes. ‘‘Neither 
can I understand what the Secret Band are 
supposed to gain by my capture.” 

**You know where your father’s treasures 
are conceaied, probably ?”’ 

“On my honor, I do not.” 

‘Then your husband has already posseased 
himself of them ?” 

“No ; we are both of us as ignorant of their 
whereabouts as the child unborn. Do you 
think we should have kept up the farce of 
this long search without reason, when we 
had every right to be successful ?’’ 

**It was to cheat and mislead us.’’ 

“T think you must know better than that. 
If once we had found the money, we should 
have taken care that it did not fall into other 
hands.” 

“How?” 

‘*We should have sent it to a banker's, 
probably.”’ 

“Banks have been robbed.” 

*True ; but not often.” 

He was silent for a few minutes, and then 
he added, in a softer tone, ‘‘ You will not be 
ill-treated with us, and you will have my 
wife for a companion ; but | must warn you 
that Lieutenant Gerel is your bitter enemy ; 
and as he has a good deal of evil influence 
over the men, you must take care how you 
offend him.” 

**Why is he my bitter enemy?” inquired 
Rachel, dubiously. 

** Because you have managed to balk him up- 
on all occasions. Look at his hand, and you 
will understand several things I dare not tell 
you. Ilowever, your woman’s wit has foiled 
him once, and may foil himagain. You see 
I am not altogether depraved, or I should 
not have spoken as I have—for my leniency 
to you before was well-nigh costing me my 
life. Indeed, this mission was given to me 
as a test, and I have been carefully watched 
from the minute I set out. That man to 
whom you gave the message for your hus- 
band, was a spy ; and if there had been the 
smallest sign of relenting on my face, it 
would have been the worse for me.” 

“I will take care not to compromise you, 
sir; but will you just tell me one thing— 
how long am I likely to be detained here ?’’ 

“That is a question I can hardly answer. 
Lientenant Cierel hates you ; and even sup- 
posing he were convinced himself that you 
were ignorant as to the hiding-place of your 
father’s money, he would keep the men up 
to the notion that you could enrich them 
with it, if you choose, by only speaking a 
few words, and that you must be detained, 
and punished into submission.”’ 

“How punished ?”’ said Rachel, trembling 
violently. 

“You need not be afraid; no personal 
violence will be used,” he answered, reas- 





suringly. ‘They know well enough that 
to keep you from your husband is the most 
powerful weapon they can employ; but 
otherwise, you have nothing to fear. And 
now a few more words, and I have done. My 
wife and I do not get on very well together, 
but still she may help you. She has managed 
to gain some kind of influence over Ceérel, 
Although he does his best to conceal this, 
and is never weary of his sarcasms on her 
frivolity, etc., still, if she takes the trouble 
to command, he seldom ventures to disobey ; 
and on this account you must have her fora 
friend.” 

“But Lam afraid she won't care for me, 
returned Rachel, who only recognised in the 
Captain's wife a lovely coquette, who had 
an odd taste for dancing on the edge of a 
volcano; ‘*I am so different.” { 

Rachel made the comparison in all humil- 
ity, but it is probable that the Captain put 
it to himself in another sense, for he sighed 
heavily, as he answered, ‘here is no fear 
of her not liking you ; but you will have to 
make allowances for her faults, with which 
you cannot sympathise. My wife is a 
coquette, but I believe she has a heart, 
though it never has been my luck to find it.” 

**Perhaps you have never tried ?” 

“‘T have loved her madly, blindly, like a 
fool, in my day; but whereas she would 
lavish the sweetest of smiles on mere stran- 
gers, for me she had not so much asa glance, 
So I got cured as speedily as I could, and any 
thankful to be well out of the scrape.”’ ! 

“And yet, why did she marry you if she, 
did not love you?” ' 

‘*Simply to escape the drudgery of school« 
life. She was a governess ; her mistress, 
who was an old maid, and plain beyond 
comparison, bated her for her beauty. She 
had no parents, no home. Some distant 
relatives had sold her to this Gorgon, and 
then washed their hands of her. lL happened: 
to encounter her in her walks, and fell in} 
love, of course, with a very natural excuse, 
I suppose she encouraged me from coquetry 
alone, whereas [ gave her credit for the 
same feelings as myself. One day 1 found: 
Livia on a style, weeping bitterly. Ler 
mistress had been complaining that she at- 
tracted too much attention in the streets and 
elsewhere, for the good of the school; and 
that unless she chose to disfigure herself in 
some remarkable way, which I forget, she 
would turn her into the world. Then I 
confided to her my real position, etc., and 
without the slightest hesitation, she accepted 
me ; and fora little while alter our flight 
together, I believed myself the most fortunate 
ofmen. She has taken care to undereeive 
me since ; and yet | care for her enough, 
still, in spite of myself, to regret our es- 
trangement rather than to regret our 
marriage.” 

Rachel resolved that she would bring the 
two together ; and whilst she was retlecting 
earnestly as to the best means, she suddenly 
found herself under a delicious 
warmth and fragrance saluted her; and the 
Captain gently removed her bandage, saying, 
with the air of a most courteous gentleman, 
** Allow me to introduce you to my wife!” 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
PITY THE POOR PRISONERS. 

Racnet had seen Livia before, with every 
grace of toilet, etc., to enhance her at- 
tractions; and yet when they met face to 
face, so close, she was surprised at her ex- 
ceeding loveliness. 

Her glittering gold hair was gathered in 
a baight heap to the top of her head, anda 
coquettish little cap, of rich lace and blue 
ribbons, was poised daintily in the midst. 
Her large, soft eyes, shaded by dark lashes, 
and the pencilled black brows, gave tone to 
her delieate features, and the faint rose-tints 
of her pure complexion. When she smiled, 
you caught the gleam of a row of pearls, 
and two tender dimples hollowed themselves 
out in her soft cheeks. 

Rachel, a keen admirer of beauty in others, 
and quite unconscious that her own face was 
quite as handsome in its way, took in these 
details even while the Captain’s wife stood 
hesitating before her, a little uncertain, per- 
haps, as to the kind of greeting she ought 
to give, and Rachel would care to receive. 
The question was settled by the jatter hold- 
ing out her hand; and this simple act of 
good-will was just the basis of a life-long 
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Irienasnip between two people, so differently 
circumstanced and constituted, that you 
could hardly conceive how there could be 
any sympathy between them. . 

The Captain left them together presently 
and then his wife began to apologize as much 
for her position as her surroundings. 

“*Westay here,” she added, ‘‘because it 
is safe, so far; but at any moment our spies 
may bring in intelligenee that will drive us 
out suddenly. It is a miserable, perilous 
life we lead on the whole, but it has its dis- 
tractions ; and excitement, even of this kind, 
is better than stagnation or drudgery. I 
have been here six months new, though 
the band has been away several times; but 
these are their head-quarters, so that they 
always return.” 

“I wonder your retreat has never been 
discovered.’’’’ 

“You wouldn’t if you saw it from the 
outside. It is, in reality, a natural cavern 
in the rock, of such dimensions that it easily 
suffices for the accommodation of the whole 
band. Supposing we were discovered, the 
pass is narrow, and a few men might guard 
it against a hundred; but I don’t think 
there is any fear of that. The place is only 
accessable at low tide, and there is no clue 
to its exact whereabouts even then. We 
have a couple of boats lying at anchor close 
by, and in one of these I make my frequent 
journeys into Yarmouth, land in a quiet 
spot on the beach, and return in the same 
way, without, | am sure, exciting the faint- 
est suspicion.’’ 

“But if you should be discovered ?” 

& “*Then I should simply say that I was not 
responsible for my husband’s misdeeds.” 

“But they might force you to betray him!” 

“Never !’’ was the emphatic reply ; ‘teven 
if they tortured me to within an inch of my 
life!” 

The beautiful lips took a decided fold, and 
up went the dainty head, determinedly. 

“They might kill me, but they could not 
make me betray my own husband.”’ 

After all, the Captain’s wife was not quite 
‘the butterfly he pictured her. A woman’s 
instinct will often guide her where a man’s 
wit fails; and Rachel, even in this short 
‘time, had made some discoveries the Captain 
himself, in spite of his opportunities and 
advantages, had never so much as divined. 
She felt that he was an agent in the hands 
of ‘others, and therefore she bore him no 
grudge ; and would fain have helped him to 
alittle happiness, if she could, but her heart 
was very sore. She kept dwelling on 
‘Charles’s misery and suspense, when he re- 
‘turned and found her gone, leaving no traca 
behind. She thought of his weary wander- 
ings, his passionate prayers; and burying 
her head in her hands, she burst into tears. 
‘ Livia flitted to her side in a second. 

i. **My dear, you mustn’t ery—it will make 
you ill; and we have no doctors here, ex- 
cept myself. I daresay all will come right. 
My husband will do his best to get your re- 
lease ; and as for that monster, Gerel.——”’ 

‘*What of him?” said a deep voice close 
at her elbow. 

** Listeners never hear any good of them- 
selves,’’ she answered, turning to him dis- 
dainfully. ‘“‘How many times have [ told 
you, sir, that | choose to keep this room to 
mysIf?"’ - 

**If you were only as ugly as you are cross, 
you would have every chance of being obeyed. 
As it is, you must excuse my coming: it is 
not often a coquette complains of being too 
much admired.” 

« “Do me the justice to acknowledge that I 
never coquetted with you.” 

“Tne,” he answered, with insolent cool- 
ness. ‘But coquettes are capricious, and, 
therefore, I may possibly be coming in for my 
turp ere long. I don’t want to lose the very 
first gleam of your favor, as it lasts so short 
n time.” 

**You forget that I am married, sir.”’ 

' Not at all, but I fancy you do occasion- 
ally. The Mayor of Yarmouth would be 
vastly surprised, I fancy, if he were told 
that the charming lady who was so lavish of 
her smiles at the ball the other night hada 
hushand at home. 

Livia evlored up to the edge of her blonde 
hair. 

“You know perfectly well why I did 
that.” 

(To be contiuued ia our next.) 
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SH-K-SP-R-’S NAME, 

The incontestable autographs of the 
poet are: 1. His signature to the deed 
of purchase of a house in Blackfriars, 
London. This autograph was purchased 
for the City of London in 1843 for £148, 
and is now at Guildhall. A fae-simile of 
the signature is given in Richard Grant 
White's edition of the poet’s works, vol, 
i. p. 92. Sir Francis Madden and Mr. 
Furnival, than whom there are no abler 
decipherers of antique and crabbed hand- 
writing, make the signature to be Shaks- 
pere. 2. His signature to a mortgage of 
the same property. This was purchased 
in 1858 for the British Museum for £315. 
If the only fac-simile of it that we have 
ever seen does it justice, the British Gov- 
ernment paid quite a high price for an 
autograph which is well-nigh illegible 
Madden and Furnival, however, after a 
careful and independent study of the ori- 
ginal, agree in reading it Shakspere. 3, 
4,5. Three signatures appended to the 
willof the great dramatist. ‘This will, 
which may be inspected by any one fora 
shilling at Do«tors Commons, London, is 
drawn upon three sheets of paper, each 
of which bears the poet’s name. It has 
been suggested that the two first signa- 
tures were appended by the clerk who 
drew the will, and that only the last is 
that of the poet himself. This theory 
has been shown, however,to be untenable, 
and all the signatures are now regarded 
as genuine autographs. They are given 
in fae-simile by Richard Grant White, 
in his edition of the poet's works, (vol. i., 
pp. 96-99.) The first and second would 
seem to be Shakspere, (so, Madden and 
Furnival;) while the third looks decided- 
ly like Shakspeare. So Madden makes it 
out,and soitwas made out by Steevens and 
Malone, who,in 1776, before the signature 
was defaced by frequent handling, made 
the first tracing of itfor a fac-simile. 
Furnival, however, insists that this, like 
the other autographs, reads Shakspere. 
These tive autographs, feebly and almost 
illegibly traced are all that. certainly re- 


mains to usof the handwriting of one of 


the most yvolaminous, as well as. incom- 
parably the greatest of English poets, 
One other autograph is commonly added 
on the authority of Sir Francis Maddon, 
who has said that “it challenges and de- 
fies suspicion.” It is suspected, how- 
ever,by both Mr. Halliwell and Mr, Furni- 
val, who have good right to an opinion in 
such matters. The signature in question 
is written on the fly-leaf of a copy of 
Florio’s translation of Montaigne’s “ Es- 
says,’ which is the property of the Brit- 
ish Museum. The name, whoever wrote 
it,is, unmistakably, “{Vill’m Shakspere.” 
Inthe Shakspeareana Genealogica,” pp. 
633-634, an account is given of four other 
alleged autographs, which are commonly 
regarded as spurious. From an inspec- 
tion of these autographs it is evident 
that, however, Sh-k-sp-r- may have va. 
ried in spelling the last syllable of his 
name, he never inserts aneafler the k* 
Sosays Mr. Farnival, and so must any 
one say who takes the pains to examine 
the fac-similes. On this point the spur. 
ious andthe genuine autographs are all 
agreed. Following out the principle, 
then, that a man has an unquestionable 
right to spell his name as he pleases, we 
ought not to foree upon imperial Shaks-p 
r-, dead and turned to clay, an e which he 
persistently and systematically rejected, 
Still further, from an inspection of the 
poet’s autographs,the weight of evidence 
is very decidedly against the insertion of 
of anain the last syllable of the name ;or 
in favor of writing Shakspere, not Shaks- 
peare.-—Scribner. 
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An Illinois farmer has applied to the 
authorities for permission to re-christen 
his eldest child, whose name is A. ‘T. 
Stewart Murphy, 
bilt Murphy. 
will, 


by calling him Vander- 
Stewart forgot him in his 


“Menu,” wo learn from the accom- 
plished scholar of the Pittsburgh Com- 
mercial, “is Latin for fodder.” Itisa 
wise child that knows his own fodder 
in these foreign dressings, 





| A STORY OF THE WAR. 


“Douglass,” the Washington corres- 
pondent of the Pittsburg Leader, nar- 
rates the following:— 

It was a notable fact that General 
Meigs, as quartermaster general, decided 
every claim in his department against the 
claimants when they were Southern peo- 
ple, for, as he said in his prejudice, “I 
hate the South, and all from the South, 
for they killed my son.” 

The history of the death of Captain 
Meigs has never been well cleared up, al- 
though it might have been, years ago, if 
properly investigated. It was only an 
evening or two ago that, speaking with 
General Comly, of the Ohio State Journal, 
who was within five miles of the scene of 
young Meigs’ dea‘h, that I learned he 
was ignorant of the details of the affair, 
and most of the army as well. Sheridan 
burned five milessquare of country about 
the place in retaliation, and in doing so 
did as unjust an act as any committed on 
either side during the war. 

It was in the fall of 1864, and in the val- 
ley of Virginia, Sheridan was arranging 
for his march to Staunt.. and General 
Wickham, of the Confederate army, 
was watching him. The Northern Gen- 
eral was busily engaged with engineers 
in takingin and mapping down the topog- 
raphy of the country peparatory to 
the march. Scouting parties were the 
order of the day, and skirmish upon 
skirmish varied the camp routine with 
fierce and vivid frequency. 

One autumn morning three young men 
were sent out from the Confederate lines 
to learn what they might of the enemy’s 
movements and report accordingly, 
They were one Chavers, of Wickham’s 
cavalry, Campbell and Josh Martin, of 
the Blackhorse. It was a grizzly, driz- 
zly day, andthe three rode from camp 
and passed the videttes, overcoated with 
Indiarubber ulsters that concealed their 
Confederate gray, and wlien in ‘the 
northern lines were disguised sufficient- 
ly well to facilitate their escape in ¢ase 
adash was necessary for them to make 
theic escape. ' 

Their scout was not a saccess and they 
were returning to their camp, when, rid- 
ing along.a road between two fields, they 
saw approaching a federal officer, accom- 
panied by two orderlies. Trusting to 
the disguise of their rubber coats they 
made no offer of violence until both par- 
ties were close together, when Martin 
who was leader of the three, presented 
his pistol and ealled upon the federals 
to surrender. Chavers and Campbell 
followed suit. 

The two orderlies threw up their arms 
and complied. Captain Meigs without a 
word, and with the motion of his arms 
and hands concealed by the long military 
cape he wore,drew a revolver and fired 
—hand and pistol both concealed — 
through his cloak upon Martin, who con- 
fronted him. The bullet struck the lat- 
terin the left side and passed completely 
through his body, coming out near the 
vertebra. 

Martin quivered as if struck by light- 
ning, swayed backward, and in the same 
moment recoved himself and fired upon 
Meigs just asthe latter was dashing to 
ride past him to escape—driving the 
bullet through his heart. He feli from 
his horse, and the two Confederates, with 
their prisoners and wounded comrade 
struck out for their camp without delay, 
reaching it with safety. Martin’s wound 
was pronounced fatal, but he recovered 
and is now awell to do farmer near War- 
renton, Va, 


At the show the other evening « gen- 
tleman sarcastically asked a man stand- 
ing upin frontot himif he was aware 
that he was opaque, The other denied 
the allegation; he said he was not opa- 
que—his name was O'Brien. 


“I make it a point, madam, to study my 
own mind,” said agentleman toalady who 
had exhibited some surprise at an opin- 
ion he had expressed. “Indeed,” she re- 

lied, “I didn’t suppose you understood 

e use of the microscope. : a 





A LOCOMOTIVE’S RUN BEFORE 
AVALANCHE OF SNOW. 


The San Francisco Chronicle says:—It 
was four years ago last winter, I was 
eoming down with a train loaded with 
cattle. The weather had been bad for 
weeks and the snow lay deep, but was 
melting off fast in the warm weather 
that had lasted nearly a week. The 
ground was saturated, and I noticed that 
things looked shaky on the mountain. 
I was feeling my way along carefully, 
thinking the track might spring, as the 
bed was wet and sloppy, when, just as I 
got around the point of this ridge, I 
looked up and it seemed to me that the 
whole mountain above me had broken 
loose. For hundreds of feet wide the 
hillside was in motion and charging down 
on me. The slide started 100 yards 
above the track and was coming right 
down on me like lightning. Rocks, trees 
and snowdrifts plunged down the face of 
the mountain with a thundering roar 
and seemed bent on overwhelming us 
and burying usin the canyon thousands 
of feet below. I was neverso close to 
death before, although I have had my 
share of perils onthe road. For a mo- 
ment I was stupified, the danger was 
great and escape so hopeless, but only 
fora moment. I determined not to die 
without an effort, but clapped on all 
steam, whilethe brakes were thrown off 
atthe sametime. You can see for your- 
self that the grade is very heavy here, 
and can believe that we made fast time. 
The engine seemed to know her danger 
and togather herself for an effort. She 
leaped quivering and snorting down the 
grade in the maddest race I ever saw. 
Down came the avalanche like lightning 
directly upon us, throwing up clouds of 
flying snow and splinters and rock, and . 
away flew the old engine like a thing of 
life and beauty, as she was, dragging 
the cars like the wind down the grade 
after her, abreast the slide. Bat it 
seemed doomed to beallin vain, The 
avalanche came faster every moment. It 
was almost upon us. The rocks began 
bound against the cars and over them 
the train was hidden in a cloud of snow. 
But we were flying through the air now; 
the wheels seemed never to touch the 
rails, and just as I was giving up hope 
the engine rushed past that little point 
of land just back there where the little 
ravine comes down. This turned the 
current of the slide, so to speak, a little 
and this was our salvation. The engine 
rushed past the point just as the slide 
reached the track, and a big pine, up- 
rooted inthe edge of the avalanche, fell 
across the next car to the last one and 
erushed it. The track was swept away 
like a cobwebin a gale, the couplings of 
the car broke, and the cars fell into 
the chasm left in the wake of the slide 
and were carried down to the river, a 
a thousand yards below. What there is 
left of them lies there yet. The jerk 
made the engine and train jump the 
track, but she kept on her feet and we 
got off with a few bruises. That I ac- 
count one of the greatest dangersI ever, 
met in my twenty years of railroading. 





Ix the practice of turning card corners 
the upper left hand denotes “visite,” and 
isused for an ordinary call; the upper 
right hand corner turned down means 
“felicitation,” and if for a visit of con- 
gratulations; the lower left hand corner, 
“conge,” represents a farewell call, and 
the lower right corner, “condolence,” 
expresses a desire to sympathize with 
bereavement. The rule most generally 
understood is the turning of one end of 
the card, which denotes a wish to see 
the ladies of the family. 





Fond mother (to old gentleman to 
whom hersonis apprenticed) “I am sor- 
ry tosay sir, that ry won't be able 
tocome to work for some little time. 
The doctor says that he has got brain 
fever.” Old gentleman—“Then the doc- 
tor is a——fool, madam, for the boy 
hasn't got any more brains than—than a 
donkey, ma’am,” 
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THE ALBION. 








Lucky 
Guevn's Sutrnur Soap, with which to wash the 
little innocent. No prickly heat, or other rash, 
can anvoy the infant cnticle with which this 


covling and purifying anti-scorbutic comes in 
daily contact. 


Gray Heaps daily grow black or brown. 
Canse—Hriw's Hair Dye. 


APPLETONS’ 
AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA, 


New Revised Edition, 
Entirely rewritten by the ablest writers en every subjec 
Printed from new type, and illusttated with 
Several Thousand Engravingx and Mays. 


The work originally published under the title of [ar 
New AmMeRIcan CY(Lopepia was completed in 1863, sine. 
which time the wide circulation which it has sttained in 
all parts of the United States, and the signal developinents 
which have taken place in every branch ol scierce, litera 
ture, and art, huve induced the editors and 4. blisherst. 
submit it to an exact and thorough revision, aid to issu: 
a new edition entitled “* The American Cyclop:edia.” 

Within the last ten years the progress of d.scovery iv 
every department of knowiedge bas made a new work of 
reterence an imperative want. 

The movement of political affairs has kept pace with the 
discoveres of science, and their fruitful application to the 
industrial und useful arts and the conventente and -e- 
finement of social life. Great wars and consejuent re, o- 
lutions have occurred, involving national changes o 
peculiar moment. ‘The civil war of our own country, 
which was at its height when the last volume of the eld 
work appeared, has happily been ended, and a new course 
of commercial and industrial activity has been commenced 

Large o our graphical knowledge have 
been made by the incefatigable explorers of Atrica. 

The great politieal revolutions of the lust decade, witi 
the naturai result of the lapse of time, have Lyvought inte 
public view a multitude of new men, whose names are in 
every one’s mouth, and of whose lives every ove is curious 
to know the particulars. Great battles have been fought 
and important sieges maintained, ot which the detail: 
are as yet preserved only in the newspapers or in th 
transient publications of the day, but whica vugit now to 
take their place in permanent and authentic history. 

in preparing the present edition tor the press, it bu 
accordingly been the aim of the editors to bring down th: 
latorm.tioa to the latest possible dates, and to furnish ap 
accurate account of the most recent discoveres in science, 
of every fresh production in literature, and of the newesi 
inventions tn the practical arts, as well as to give a suc 
einct and original record of the progress of political and 
historical events. 

the work has been begun after long and careful prelimi- 
nary labor, and with the most ample resource for carry- 
ing it on to a successful termination. 

None of the origmal stereotype plates have been used 
but every page has been printed on new type, forming io 
fact a new Cyclopedia, with the same plan and compas 
as its predecessur, but with a far greater pecuniary expen- 
diture, and with such improvements in its composition as 
have been suggested by longer experience and enlarged 
knowledge. 

Mhe illustrations which are introduced for the first time 
in the present edition, have been added, not for the sake 
of pictorial effect, but to give greater lucidity and force 
the explanations in the text. ‘hey embrace all branches 
of science and of natural history, and depict the most 
famous and remarkable features of scenery, architecture 
and art, as well as the various processes of h 
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INSURANCE, 
THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPOR' 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company, 
OFFICE; 
3464348 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK. 








JANUARY Ist, 1876. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, 
January Ist, 1875__--- $27,145, 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Premiums and annuities... .. «$6,069,002 S1 
futerest received and accrued. 1,870,658 34-- 7,939,661 1 


$35,085,438 6 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT, 
Losses by death.......e00e+00 $1,524,814 83 
Dividends and returned ~ cm 
ums on canceled policic: .... 2,13!,696 96 


- 


ede 


5] 


Life annuities, mature! on- 
dowments and reinsurance., 182,400 83 

Commissions, brokerages, and 
AQENCY EXPEUSES ...e.-00--- 361,918 06 

Advertising and Physicians’ 
COB vecccccccccccoccsecs $7,591 26 


eee eee 
‘Taxes, office, and law expenses, 


salaries, printing, &c........ 280,114 (3 — 4,919,535 9 


$30,166,902 6! 





ASSETS} 

Uash in Trust Ccmpany, m 

bank, and on hand .........$1,768,291 26 
Invested in United States, New 

York City, and other stocks 

(market value, $7,633,214) .. 7,151,191 05 
Real Kstate ....sccccecceesees 1,520,240 53 
Bonds and mortgages (secured 

by real estate, valued at 

more than double the am’t 

loaned, buildings thereon 
‘ginsured for $15,717,000, and 

the policies assigned to the 

Company as additional coi- 

lateral security)....... e+ +17, 685,597 50 
Loans on existing policies, (the 
reserve held by the Company 
on these policies amounts to 
$4,090,586) .erecccccccrescees 
Quarterly and semi-annual 

premiums on existing poli- 
ci2s, due subsequent to Jare 
uary Ist, IS76......0c00. «© 


895,728 83 


463,269 64 





manufactures. Although intended for instruction rather 
than embellishment, no pairs have been spared to insure 
their artistic excellence; the cost of their execution 1. 
enormous, and tt is believed they will fiud a welcome re 
ception as an admirable feature of the Cyclopwdia, anu 
worthy of its high character 
_ This work 1s soid to Suvsembers only, payable on de 
livery of each volume. It will be completed im sixtcer 
iarve oc!ayo lumes, eac tai about 800 pages 
tuity illustrated with several thousand wood Engravings 
and with numerous colored Lithographic Maps. 
PRICE AND STYLE OF BINDING 
Ia extra Cisth., per Velcccccoccccccccccece 








«#5 00 
In Library Leather, per vol..... = 00 
In Half Turkey Morocco, per vol.. o 7 00 
In Hglt Russia, extra gilt, per vol.......2.. 8 00 
In Fall Morocco, antique, gilt edges, per vol.10 00 


In Full Russia, per Vol.....c.csecee cecceee lO 00 

Four volumes now ready. Succeeding volumes unt! 
compiction, wili be issued once in two months. 

*,* Specimen pages of the “ American Cyclopmdia, 
showing typ?, i'ustrations, ete., w'l be sent pratis, or 
spplicauon, 

First-Class Canvassing Agents Waated. 

Addin 48 the Fy blishers, 


b. APPLETON & CO,, 
6iy & 55k Krosdwav, NAW VORE 


CO-PARTNERSHIP NOTICE, 


Ik CO-PARITNERSHIP heretofore exist ng under 

the firm name of WM. W. WAKEMAN & (0, thi 
day expues by limitation. Either partner will sign in 
liquidation.~ ew York, April 25th, 1876. 


WM. W WAKEMAN 
WALTER COLTON, 
AARON CONKLIN, 


HE UNDERSIGNED have this day formed a Co 
partners ip under the firn name of WM. 

WAKEMAN & CO. fur the tr acton of the bankiny 
and -eneral b okerage bu iness, in lnding California 
aud Sevida miming stocks, at their office No. 36 Wall 
Street —Dat d Apint 2 th, 1876. 
WM. W. WAKEMAN, 
JAS. R. JESUP, Je, 
AARON CONKLIN, 


















HE UNDERSIGNED have thi: day tormed a Co- 
cartrership un er the firm name of KOGENE 

N. ROBINSON & CO., for the transact on of a generil 
binking and strictly co i.mi sion, go'd and stock broker- 
age business, ut 31 B.o d Street, New York. 

E.N ROTIN-ON, 

8. H DUN\AN. 

New York, May Ist, 1876. 


BROWN BROTHERS & Co 


59 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 
i.sue, against cash deposited, or satisfac- 
tory guarantee of repayment, Cireular 
Credits for Travelers in Dollar. for use 
ia the United States and adjacent coun- 
tries, andin Pounds ‘Sterling for use ip 
any part of the world. 


THEY ALSO IS3UE COMMERCIAL OREDITS 
MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF MONEY BETWEEN 








and] P. 


: on existing policies 
in course of transmission and 
collection (estimated reserve 
on these policies $320,000, in- 
cluded in habilities)......... 
Agents’ | nlances........ sees 
Accrued interest to January 

_ Ist. 1856, on investments... £57,130 86- 30,166,902 6: 
Excess of market value of securities over cost. 479,052 9 


Cash Assets Jan, 1, 1876_$30,645,955 64 


APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 

Adjusted losses duesubseguent 
to January Ist, 1876 ........ 
teported losses awaiting 4 
REvecccccccccesccccsevccecces 
Keserved for reinsurance on 
existing policies ; participat- 
ing insurance at 4 yer cent. 
Carlisle net premium; non- 
participating at 5 per cent. 
Carlisle net premium. . «27,390,306 44 
Meserved for contingent ly - 
ity to Toutine Dividend 
Fund over and above a f.ur 
per cent rese:ve on existing 
pobcies of that class.... 


195,341 54 
27,1h1 49 


$305,165 00 
141,598 66 












308,138 81--28,146,298 


$2,199,656 73 
From the undivided surplus of $2,499,656 73, the Boa d 
of Trustees has declared a Reversionary Dividend avail- 


Divisible Surplus 


able on settlement of next annual premium to participa’ 
ing policies, proportioned to their contribution to sury lus 
The cash value of such reversion may be use! in settle 
ment, if the policy-holders so elect. 


During the year, 7,029 policies have been ssued, in- 


| suring $21,964,190. 





TRUSTEES: 

MORRIS FRANKLIN, WILLIAM A, ROOTO 
DAViD Dows, H. B. CLAFLIN, 
ISAAC C. KENDALL, J. P. SEYMOUR, 
DANIEL 8 MILLFR, C. R. BOCERT ¥.D 
JOUN MAIRS, GEORGE A, 08G ,0D 
WM H. APPLETON, HENRY BOWERS 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, ‘ANFORD COBB 
WILLIAM BARTON, EDWIN MARTIN, 
LOOMIS L. WHITER, JOHN M. FURMAN, 
WILLIAM Il, BEERS. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
President 
WILLIAM II. BEERS, 
Vice-Pres. and Actus. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies* 
CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M. D., 


GEORGE WILK(S, M. D., Exnmmeia 





THIS COUNTRY AND ENGLAND, AND DRAW 
BILLS OF EXOHANGE ON GREAT BRITAIN 4ND 
IRELAN 


. 


CHARLES WRIGHT, M. D., 
| Assistant Medica) Exen iner 





A. J. F. VAN DEVENTER, 


MEMBER OF THE 


New York Mining Stock Exchange, 


DEALER AND BROKER IN 


Railroad Bonds & Stocks, 


Wumei cal Securities tur INVESTMENT. 

Gas aind Insurance Stocks Bought and 
Sold 

Special Attention given to Securities of 

Defaulting Companies. Loans Negotiated. 


58 Liberty Street, t 
(Room 25), _ J NEW YORK. 


H.C. WILLIAMS & CO 
BANKERS, 


49 WALL STREBT, N. Y¥., 
Transact a general BANKING business 
Deal in INVESTMENT Seervetres, 
Buy and Sell on Commission, 
STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD 
FOR CASH, OR ON TIME, 


=-Divideunds and Coupors Collected, 2. 
Interest Alowed on Deposits 
ENRY 0. WILLIAMS FRANK E. WiLL1aM3, 

B. D. SKINNER 





HNIcp 
BeCon 
Stcck Brokers «nd Auctioneers, 
43 Pine Street, N. Y. 


DEFAULTED RAILROAD BONDS 


BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
7, Sand 10 per cent., Choice City and County Boode 
and other Al Investment Se urities, our specialty 24 


veur-, paying 10 to 12 per cent., interest promptly pad, 
for sale Lelow par. 


Samuel Shaw, 
BANKER 

And Dealer in Commercial Paper, etc., 

42 Pine Street, New York. 


MARTIN LEWIS. 
Dealer in Securities of SOLVENT 


und Defaulted Railroad Companies 
Also, in State, City and County Bonds. 








Timz Loans N&rGotiaTED. 


Rerers, BY PERMISSION, To Messrs, M. K. Jesup, Paton 
Co., New Yerk; Messrs, Soutter &  v., New York; 
John 3, Norris, Esq., President First National Bank, Bal- 
vimore; Robert Mickle, Cashier Union National Ki n< 
Baltimore. 


42 Pine Street, NEW YORE. 


VICK’S 
Flower and Vegetable Seeds 


are the best the world produces. They are 
planted by a million people in America, ard 
the result is, beantiiul Flowers and splendid 
Vegetables, A Priced Catalogue sent fies to all 
who enclose the postage—a 2 cent stamp. 


VICK’S 
Flower and Vegetable Garden 


is the most beautiful work of the kiud in the 
world, It contains :.early 150 pages, hundreds 
of fine illustrations, and rour Caxomo Piatrs 
or FLowers, beantifully drawn and colored from 
nature. Price 35 cts. in paper covers ; 65 cts, 
bound in elegant cloth. 


Vick’s Flora] Guide. 
This is a beautiful Quarterly Journal, finely 
iliustrated, and containing an elegant colored 
Frontispiece with the first number. Price only 
26 ots. for the year. The first numb: r for 1576 
just issued. Address 


JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y, 


Choice Flower & Garden Seeds, 
STRAWBERRIES and PEACHES, 


New Sorts by Mail. 
Plants of the newest and finest im- 
proved sorts, carefully packed and pre- 
paid by mail. My collection of Strawber- 
ries took the first premium for the best 
Collection, at the great show of the Mass. 
Horticultural Society, in Boston, last sca 
son. I grow nearly 100 varictics, tho 
most complete collection in the Country, 
including all the new, large American and 
imported kinds. Priced descriptive Cata- 
logue, gratis, by mail. Also, Bulbs, Fruit 
Trees, Roses, Evergreens. 25 packets 
Flower or Garden Seeds, $1 by mail. 
CG The True Cape Cod Cranberry 
*.~* best sort for Upland, Lowland 
Je or Garden, by mail prepaid, $f 
er 100, $5 per 1,000. Wholesale Cata- 
ogue to the ‘Trade. Agents Wanted. 
bh. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries 


and Seed Warehouse, Plymouth, Mass. 
KRstablished 1842, 











ECONOMY! UTILITY! 


GS Idk tor 100 years from the 


Magic Inkstand 


Any colof sent postpaid, on receiyy 
of Two DotLats oy 
R. ©, Root, Authony & Co 
Staticners, New Yo 
GSH Send for Cireulor containing 
tantimoniala. 








THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
Established 1852 
EVOTED TO FINANCE, BANKS, 
RALLROADS, MINES and INSURANCE 


ts Published Every Saturday bv: 
JOHN HILLYER, 


11 and 16 Soutt Wilsiam Street, NEW YORK CITY 
WEIS DOLLARS FER ANNUM in Adwnnie 
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profit, HE’S 


T.R AGNEW, 


THOMAS R. AGNEW 
The Sensational Grocer! 


For the Finest Teas, Coffees, Sugars and gen- 
eral Groceries, at the smallest shade of 





Warehouse, 39 Vesey Street, N. Y., 


Every Family should know it! 


MAKE NO MISTAKE, 


Formerly of Murray aad Greenwich. 


—<—<—$+——— eee 


THE MAN. 


THE NO. is 3%, 





MISFIT C 


VELVET RUGS, CRUMB CLOTHS, 
Old Place, 





charge. 
ae Send for Price List. “G 


ENGLISH BRUSSELS, THREE-PLY and INGRAIN ; also STAIR CARP 


112 FULTON STREET, 


CARPETS Carefully packed ond rent to any part of the United States free cf 


ARPETS. _ 


ETS 
OIL CLOTHS, &c., vory cukar, at the 


NEW YORE 


J. A. BENDALUL, 
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TELE ALBION. 





“OCEAN ‘STEAMSHIPS._ 


ANCHOR LINE. 


U. S. Mz AIL STEA MSH TPS. 





New York po Glaszow. 







¥ YPLA..coe-cooesesee Saturday, May 20, at 2 P.M, 
BTTOMIA cc... ccasessSaturday, May 27, t 8 ‘ M 
BOLIVIA... ees Saturday, June 3 at 2 M. 


ALBATIA... Soni ..-sSaturday, June 1t, at 38. M, 


New York and London. 

P eoccesceeee Saturday, May 7, at9 A.M. 
AUSH Atta Saturday, June 10, at 4 P.M. 
ANGLIA.. .-Soturd vy, June 24, at 4 P.M. 
ELYSIA Saturday, July 8, at 3 BP. M. 

Anchor Line piers, 20 ane 21 North River, N. Y. 
NEW YORK TC GLASGOW, LIV Bk POOL, LONDON 
OR LONDONDERRY. 







to 





Cabins, $65, to $90, currency, 
= Excursiot: tickets on favorable terme. 


Steerage, #28 currency ; intermedi :te, $35 currency. 


@@>™ Drafts issued for any amount at current rates. 





HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agente, 7 Bowiing Green 








CUNARD LINE. 


Estasiisuep 1840. 


The British and N. A, R. M. Steamships- 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 
Three Sailings every week —From New York very 
Wednesday and Saturday. From boston every ‘Tuesdays. 


Rates of Passage: 
FROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YORK OR BOSTON, 


By Steamers ont Carrying Steerage.—First Class, £26, 


Becond Class, £ 
‘By Steamers C AY Steerage.— First Class, 15, 17 and 
Vi uineas, according to accommodation. 


FROW N2Y YORE OR BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 

First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, ‘according to ac- 
Sommodation. 

Return Tiebets on favorable terms’ 

Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold additional, 

Steerage, at lowest rates. 

Pteerage tic kets from Liverpool and Queenstown and 
ac parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 

Through Balls of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 

Havre, Antwerp, and — ports on the Continent anJ 


or Mediterranean 

For Freight and Cabin a! apply at the Company's 
Oilice,, 4 Howling Green, N. 

For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity Build- 
jas. ™ CHAS. G, FRANCKLYN, Acznr. 


REMITTANCES 
To Great Britain and Ireland, 
TAPSCOTIS 
Emigration and Foreign Exchange 
OFFICE 
86 SOUTH STREET, NEW YORK, 


PASSAGE TICK TS to ‘and from QUEENSTOWN 
ard LIVERPOOL, aad DRAFTS for £1 Sterling and up- 
wards, available in all parts of ENGLAND, IRELAND, 
SCOTLAND and WALES, tssued at the Lowest @A rks by* 


TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CoO., 
86 South Street, NEW YORK. 


NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 
To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 


NOTICE, 


This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 
60 in gold) on each of its Veesels, thus giving Passen- 
ers the best possible guarantee for safety and avoidance 
of danger at sea 

The most southerly route has always been adopted by 
Lis Company te avorl Tce and HEapLanps. 
Tons. 
41871 





Tons, 
CANAYNA.....0 
GREECE 
THE QUI 


BRAIN. .cacceee. ceeecee 












HOLL AND.. TEA. 

DENMARK 24 BRIN... ccccccese 

One of the above steamers will leave New York 
dnesduy, Liverpool every Wednesday, Queenstown 
ry Thareday, and fortnightly to Lone dou direct from 

ew. York 

Labin passage to Liverpool....c..seeee+s eevee e870 and 280 

Prepaid Cabin passage from Liverpool, and Excursion 

tickets to Liverpool and return at lowest rates 

Stecrage passage at greatly reduced prices. 

Passengers booked to and from Liverpool, Cardift, 
Bristol, Gueenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, London, 
Antwerp, Rotterdam, Gothenburg, Christiana, or Copen- 
agen. 








e 


the Steamships of this line are fall-powered, and the 
argest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of New 
York. ‘Lhey are built in water-tight compartments, and 
are spar-decked, atfording every convenience for the com- 
ort of passer and securing speed, safety and com- 
tort, with cco 
bu’ Sarther partic culars Ne ad at the Compang’s office, 

. J. HURST, Manages, 
69 BROADW AY, NEW You, 


ABERDEEN 
Polished Granite Monuments, 


in KED and BLUE, from £5 tree on board 
sbip, for any port of America, 
INSCRIPTIONS ACCURATE and BEAUTIFUL, 
Plans and Prices free from JOIN W. umuGek 
o ulptor, ABERDEEN, Seotland, 




















INSURANCE, 





MUTUALTNSURANCE COMPANY, 


New York 
Office 51 ‘Wall Street. 


ORGANIZED, 1842, 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND 
Intanp Navieation Risks, 


And will issue Policies making Loss 
payable in England. 





its Assets for the Security of its 
Policies are more than 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The profits of the 
the assured, and are divided annually, 


Company revert to 


upon the Premiums terminated during 
the year, Certificates for which are 
issued, bearing interest until redeemed, 
J. D. JONES, President. 

CUARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President, 
A. A. RAVEN, Third Vice-President, 

J. A. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


OFFICE OF THE} 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Comnany, 
119 BROADWAY, v. ¥., 


Corner of Cedar Street. 


NiW YORK, January 20th, 187(, 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE Ai - 
tairs of the Company is published im conformity with tLe 
requirements of Section 12 of its Charter ; 


Outgtanding Premiums Jar. 1, 
187 


TS.cccccctercccscccsccccocse $98,973 19 
Premiums rece: ved trom Jan. 1, 
to Dec. 31, 1875, inclusive.... 808,217 67 


Total amount of Marine Premiums.... $897,190 80 





This Company has issued no Policies, ex 
cept on Cargo and Freight for the Voyage. 
No risks have beon taken upon nuure 
UF VESSELS. 
Premiums mirked pf as earned during the 

Period a5 AlOVE.... sec-ceccecececcessooes $8919j337 13 
Vaid for Losses, Ex] anges, = 

Rebates, less Sqvings, 
during the same petiod.. 
fKetura ?r remiuns..., $64,67 





&e., 
seeee . $701, 382 50 
1 08 


THE COMPANY UaS TILE FOLLOWING ASSETS 
Cash in Bank..... « oe $59.15 

United States and othe r stocks.. .482,267 

Loans on Stocks, druwing interest176,250 00 








$717.696 HH 


Premium Notes and Bills Receivanle 86,009 53 


Subscription Notes in Advanceot Premiums 126,646 68 
Reinsurance and Claums due the Company, 
eatimated At.cce ccccce. cocccccccccccce 72,078 21 


Total Assets .... scccceccrecccecerccese $1,002,391 15 


31X PER CENT. INTEREST on the outstanding Cer. 
tificates of Profits will be paid to the bolders thereof, or 
their lega! representatives, om and after TUESDAY, th 


0 | ist day of February) next. 


A dividend in Scrip of TEN PER CENT. is declared 
on the amount ot Karned Premiums tor the year ending 
December Sist, 187}, which may be ertitled to partict- 
pate, certificates for which will be issued on and alt 
PUESDAY, the itl day of April next. 


By order of the Board 





TRUSTEES: 


THOS. B MERRICK, 
WILLIAM A. HALT, 


JOEN K. MYERS, 
it.B, CLAFLIN, 


G. D, He a al QEORUGE A, MEYER, 
A. 5S. BARNE WALTER ii. LEWIs, 
JOUN A, hakTow, GEORGE W, SMITH? 
FRANCIS MORAN, HENRY D. ROLPH, 
JAMES KR. TAY LOR, oo ll. CLARK, 
ADAM T. BRUCK, JAMES +" DUNHAM 


ALBERT B. STRANGER, 
A AUGUSTUS Low, 
PRANCIS PAYSON, 
JEULAL READ, 


LEVI M. BATES, 
RICHARD ’. BRUFFP, 
FRANKLIN EDSON, 
STEPILEN L. MERCHAN 
rHEO. W. MORRIS, JAMES L. HATHAWAY, 
THOMAS HALE, TOWNSEND DAVIS. 


JOHN. K. MYERS, President. 
TILOMAS HALE, Vice-President. 
Wittovensy Powe tt, Secretary. 
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25th Annual Report 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 


(56 and 158 Broadway 


Income For the Year 1875. 
For Premiume, Extra Premiums, &...... 
Por Interest......2 se-e-cees: 
For Interest, &c., acerued.... 


an eee 
3U4,535 9¢ 


$2,233, 18 Of 


Disbursements. 
Paid for Ciaums by Death on 
Policies and Payment of An- 
DUILIO® 20005 crccseeeceroeees 
Paid for Divideulds, Keturn 
Premiums, Purchased Poli- 
crea, and Interest on Divi- 
dend, &c 


$790,421 67 


499,933 20 


Total amount returned 
to Policy-holders, $1,290,334 27 
Paio tor Expenses Salaries, 
Taxes, Medical Examiners’ 


Fees, Commissions......... 230607 3) 





$1,620,991 96 
Assets. 
ash in Bank. Trust Company, 
and on hand.....ccccscssees 
Bonds and Mortgages, and In- 


$5,863 "5 


terest accrued on same.,.. . 5,676,007 85 
Loans on Policies in force... .. 2,180,5 0 16 
United States and New York 

Btate Stocks....00....seeee00 935,717 50 
Real Estate, Cott.cocreccecoce 46,035 83 
Quarterly and Semi-Annual 

Premiumedeferred, and Pre- 

miums and Interest in course 

col an 1e= 
nunteninns atm =~ See 
Temporary Loans on 

and Bonds (Market value ot 

the Securities, $1,200,'00)... 904,31) 84 
Interest due to date, and all 

Veveesss.cee oe 12,519 91 


———— 10,009, 943 4 
Gross Assets__..------- $10,009,943 3 34) 


HENRY STOKES, President, 

Cc. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Presiden . 
J. L. HALSRY, Secreta: y. 
8. N. STEBBIN®, Actuary. 


H.Y. WEMPLE, 
_it. ‘B. STOKES. 





{ Aen Asst. Sesretarisr. 


OFFICE OF THE 


‘Mercantile Mutual 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
33 WILL STREET, W. Y. 


NEW YORK, January 20th, 1876. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS 
of the Company on the 31st D ber, 187°, ia p 
mm conformity with the provisions of its Charter: 


Outstanding premiums December Sist, 1S74.. $224,717 79 
Premiums receive! from Jaauary b:tto De 
ember 3h t, IWS .cccrcccccceceeesse:ecece 


bhiehed 








Total Premiums..... se-eeeeeeeseeee $1,971 080 Ti 
Amount of prem:ums earned o- January — ; 
lst to December 3lst, _— soe 

Lesa return premiums...... 








Net earned premiums .......-++. 

Paid during the same period : Losses, © 
missions, Expenses and Ke- Iaurance Les 

MBVAGBccccce cocccccccocecscoce: 


. Oat m8 85 
873,605 17 


$229,113 44 

Paid cash dividend to sto :kholdere, 

August lat... cecc...sseecseoee $25,000 00 
Paid cash rebatement to dealers. . -$13",78 793 u 
Tho Company his the following Assets : 
Cash in banks ......6.-e00-0- e+e $3°,656 
United States, State, Bank and 

other Stocks. sie seeeeee 419,°5) 00 
Interest tue on Investme “ts vcon «(Fy 39.46 
Preminm Notes and Premiums in 
course Of collection... ....+0+. 413,617 il 
Re-insurance and salvage due, and 

scrip of other compames........ 77,95 00 


91,028,625 65 
A Semi-Annual Dividenu of FIVE (5) PER ONT. wil 
be the stock hol 











paid to lers, or t represe Matives 

on and after TUESDAY, February Ist, 1876. 
TRUSTS&ES 

JAMPS }REELAND, FRANCIS HATHAWAY 
SAMUEL WIL! AARON L, KEID, 
acoger L. TAYLOR, JOUN 1, WOOD, 
WILLIAM T, FROST, Gko. W. HENN!NGs, 
WiLLtaM watt, HENRY EYRE, 
Jas. FISH, JOSEPH SLAGG, 
ELLwooD WALTER, FDWARD gore 
D. COLDEN MURRA Y, DANIEL T. 
SAMUEL L. 1AM, HENRY k. guNnatpr, 
BRYCE GRAY JOHN S. WILLIAMS,, 
N. L. MOORE. ° CHARLES DIMON, 
wi PAUL N, SPOFFORD, 


JAMES DOUGI.AS, 
WILLIAM B. 800fT, 
HENRY J. SCUDDER, RENRY DeRIVE A, 


ELLWOOD WALTER, Presideat. 
ARCH, G. MONTGOMERY, Jr., 
ALANSON W, HEGEMAN 


Cc, J, DESPARD, Secretary. 





+ $1,136,390 17 
526,543 9> 


1,116,321 3% 


Vice-President. 


Second \ ice-Prasiden:, 


SUMMER RETREATS. 


H ami l ton Houxe, 
STAMFORD, Conn., 
Now open. Favcrable terms for May and June. 


S. T. COZZENS (formerly of West Point), Stam- 
ford, Conn. 


Lake House. 


SLIP, LONG ISLAND. 


Near the Great South ‘Bay and Ocean. 
open for the season. 
Jane or full term. 


AMOS R STEt “LENWERF. 





Now 
Special rates for Yay and 


Hiehland House, 


GAKRISON-ON-THE-HUDSON, N. B., 
Will open June Ist. For particalais apply to 
Giand Unsion Hotel, 42n1 Street, and 4th Ave. 
ou ,N.Y. a, F. & W. D. GARRISON. 


~ Palisades Mountain House, 
ENGLEWOOD, N. J,, 

with addition of 130 roome, will opso in May, 

Apply at the He use, or to PF. A. HAMMOND, 

Hotcl Royal, S.xth Avenue and 420d 5 reet, 

N.Y. D. 8. HAMMOND, Proprietor. 


PARK HOUSE, 
SUMMIT, New Jersey, 


(One hc u.’s ride by Morris and Essex R.R. Five 
minotes’ walk from Depot.) 





An extension of fitty bed:ooms has been lately 
added ; modern improvements and neatly fur- 
aishe}, K spt asa fi et-clase family hotel, Lt is 
now ready to show 100ms for the coason. Apply 
J. RIERA, Proprietor. 


SANDS POINT HOTEL, 


SANDS POINT, L. I., 

Will of eo on May Ist for Sommer Goeste. S eam- 
er Sawanhaka leaves Peck Slip daily at 4 and 
33:0 Stret, E. B., at 4:16 P.M. Returning, 
leaves Sands Point at 7:50 A. M. 

G. DUNSPAUGH. 





Whitestone House, 
WHITESTONE, L. 1., 


Being entirely renovated and newly furniabed, 
will be opened on May 24-h, 1876. Every room 
haa var, electric bells, &e, 








National Fank of the State of New York. 
CA PITAL, #500, 600. 


On ond after THURSDAY , the Iith day of May, 
instant, this Bank will be prepared to issue to its sta e- 
ho'ders New Certifivate: of Stock, in exchange for and on 
tie suwrender of the Old, on the basis of its Reduced 





on Capital, as determined by a vote of the stockholaers 
and aatbor zed by the Comptroller of the Currency. 

$l, 169,845 Nn 

61, 33 02 


By orger of the Moar, * 
—. R. A. RICKETTS, Cashier. 








~~ Adams Express Company, 

Office of the Adams Express Company, 
59 Broadway, New York, My Lith, 1878. 1 

The Travsfer Books of this Company will be closed 

from 2 o'clock ep. m. M.y 17th tu the morning of June 2d, 
1. C. BABCOCK. Treasurer. 








FINANCIAL CARDS. 


tae” The Cards of respectable Banks, 
Bankers and Brokers, will be inserted 
in this column, on favorable terms. 








’ NEW | YORK CITY. | 


Brown Brothers & Co., 
Bankers, 


— 59 | Wall Street. 
- MORTON, BLISS & CO.. 


Bankers, 
3 Broad Street. 
FISK & HATCH, | 
Bankers, 
5 Nassau Street. 





Forster Ludlow & Co., Co., 


Bankers 
7 Wall Street, New York, 
and Austin, Texas. 














